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LETTERS 


*  he  artedly  thank  you  for  your  re- 
L»n  of  the  article  "A  Profile:  The  Phy- 
rr  "  (Special  Issue  #5,  Summer  1976.) 

••  »if  and  have  been  seeing  Dr. 
rr  a  year  1  want  to  say  that  I  feel  the 
•rK*  R.  Pearson,  did  a  beautiful  job  — 
! bought  that  no  one  would  have  been 
r»e  close  to  doing  Dr.  Kaslow  justice. 
»howed  the  kind,  compassionate  and 

•wledgeable  man  Dr.  Kaslow  is. 

illy  say  the  only  reason  I'm  able  to 
he  exceptionally  active  life  I'm 
tuse  I've  had  the  incredible  ex- 
Dr.  Kaslow.  I'm  employed  as 
in  a  local  city  jail  and  am  a  29-year-old 
I  »lso  am  now  engaged  in  study- 
jrdmg.  tap,  ballet,  acrobatics  and 


hat  because  you  ran  the  article,  many 
\  hat  have  been  delegated  to  the  pile  of 
-  and  1  know  all  too  well  how 
jre  —  will  be  able  to  find  some  real 


*ery  much. 


\  i  excellent,  especially  the  article 
-\r  ftiystcian  as  Healer." 

cments  were  also  interesting;  I  can 
I    •  •  s.inta  Barbara  and  try  some 

turants! 

M  Heimlich, 


>NS.  . 


■Mth  interest  your  (Laurence  R.  Pear- 
•  rd  The  Architecture  of  Santa 
*h  appeared  in  Special  Issue  #6.  May 
attention  a  correction  you  may  wish 


to  make  on  page  39  regarding  the  architect  of  the 
cadet  chapel  at  West  Point  and  the  "Cathedral  of 
Maryland  in  Baltimore."  By  the  latter,  I  presume 
you  refer  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  on 
Cathedral  Street  built  in  the  early  19th  century. 
This  cathedral  was  designed  by  Benjamin  Henry 
Latrobe  (1764-1820)  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  vol.  13,  p.  795,  has  this  to  say  about  him: 

" . .  .the  neoclassical  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  would  suffice 
to  establish  him  as  the  first  United  States 
architect  of  international  stature." 

The  article  mentions  also  that  he  designed  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia,  and  that 
" . .  .after  the  Capitol  was  burned  by  the  British  in 
1814,  he  was  recalled  to  Washington  to  rebuild  it." 

As  for  the  cadet  chapel  at  West  Point,  this  very 
famous  edifice  was  designed  by  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  who  considered  it  his  masterpiece. 

Julia  Elizabeth,  S.H.N., 
St.  Mary's  Retreat  House, 
Santa  Barbara 

MR.  PEARSON  REPLIES: 

/  should  have  specified  more  clearly  in  my  article  that  Mr. 
Goodhue's  designs  for  the  Cathedral  of  Maryland,  while  quite 
renowned,  were  never  executed.  As  for  the  cadet  Chapel  at 
West  Point,  Sister  Elizabeth  is  in  error  in  attributing  this 
work  to  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Goodhue  and  built  to  his  specifications.  Mr. 
Goodhue  was  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Fer- 
guson in  Boston.  Mr.  Cram,  writing  in  Bertram  Grosve- 
nor  Goodhue — Architect  and  Master  of  Many 
Arts  (published  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  in 
1925  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Goodhue  I,  states: 

After  the  winning  of  the  West  Point  Compe- 
tition in  1903,  an  office  was  opened  in  New 
York  and  Bertram  took  charge  of  this,  trans- 
fering  his  residence  to  that  city. .  .5/.  Tho- 
mas's was  of  course  the  result  of  intimate 
cooperation,  and  the  same  was  in  a  measure 
true  of  West  Point,  though  here  the  various 
buildings  were  divided  between  the  two  offi- 
ces, the  Chapel,  for  instance  emanating  from 
New  York,  the  Post  Headquarters  and  Rid- 
ing Hall  from  Boston. 
The  booklet,  The  Cadel  Chapel,  United  States  Mil- 
itary Academy,  published  at  West  Point  in  1953  states  on 
page  64:  "The  Cadel  Chapel  was  designed  by  Bertram  G. 
Goodhue  of  the  architectural  firm  of  Cram,  Goodhue  and  Fer- 
guson . . . ."  Finally,  the  current  edition  of  the  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica  under  the  article,  "Architectural  Render- 
ings" publishes  Mr.  Goodhue's  drawing  of  the  Chapel, 
attributing  the  structure  solely  to  him. 

Laurence  R.  Pearson 
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is  a  developer's  dream  and  an 
ist's  nightmare.  Recently 
>(  ribed  as  a  slumbering 
>i  (  island,  a  paradise  for  the 
lere  are  gaps  in  its  history  and  its 
been  frequently  shrouded; 
a  ho  has  ever  touched  The 
Hollister  would  clearly  agree  that  it  is 
twit  c  blessed  by  Mother  Nature. 

r«  hnically,  the  Hollister  Ranch  is  lo- 
i  ated  50  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Barbara 
neai  the  village  of  Gaviota.  Its  eastern 
commences  a  short  distance 
from  where  Highway  101  departs  from  its 
parallel  journey  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
bend  into  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley.  Running 
westerly  along  the  backbone  of  the  Santa 
Yn<  /  Mountains  first  range,  the  Hollister 
Ranch  Eenceline  turns,  rolls  down  the 
foothills  and  ends  at  the  sea,  its  southern 
bolder.  W  ithin  this  framework  lies  the 
100  acre  ranch  which,  like  its  unique 
southern  alignment  with  the  ocean,  often 
proves  to  be  an  exception  to  many  a  rule. 
I  hn  High  >ut  history,  theranch  has  been 


a  contradiction,  a  mystery,  prompting 
those  in  charge  of  its  fate  to  deal  with  it  by 
means  of  intuition,  experimentation  or 
education.  Certain  contradictions  con- 
tinue to  exist,  such  as  the  weather  forecasts 
for  the  vicinity  broadcast  from  the  airports 
of  Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Maria,  or  from 
the  more  sophisticated  station  at  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base  —  which  seldom 
apply  to  the  ranch's  semi-arid  climate. 

Furthermore,  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  govern  our  normal,  everyday  lives 
areof ten  atodds  with  those  that  protect  the 
ranch.  The  most  vital  rule  for  all  who  trav- 
el its  face  is  one  that  is  unwritten:  Under- 
stand and  respect  where  you  are .  For  j  ust  as 
the  pace  of  the  city  is  not  suitable  to  the 
ranch's  pastoral  atmosphere,  many  things 
that  apply  elsewhere  do  not  apply  within 
its  gates. 


With  a  penchant  for  selecting  the  most 
resourceful  and  beautiful  South  Coast  ter- 
rain, the  Chumash  Indians  chose  to  build 
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rwovi llaga  <>n  this  land.  Then,  in  1 791 .  it 
|K,  aim.  tin-  western  half  of  Portola  Expe- 
dition trail  bla/ei  El  Capitan  Jose  Francis- 
t  < ,  a<  ( )i  u  -ga\  Nuestra  Senora  del  Refu- 
gio" -  a  glazing  permit  retirement  gift 
IlUdtoOrtegafollowingadynamicca- 
reei  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

Faded  blue  pages  in  the  County  Re- 
cordersoffia  f  literally  weave  a  talecrfhow 
the  land  was  passed  from  Ortegas  to  Car- 
lilkM  to  Loberos,  until  1866  when  the 
name  1  homas  Bloodgood  Dibblee  termi- 
i Kites  t  he  melodic  list.  Two  years  later,  the 
pagi  s  u  veal,  for  "  . .  .one  dollar  and  other 
valuable  and  sufficient  considerations 
..."  Dibblee  deeded  one-half  of  the  prop- 
el tv  to  William  Welles  Hollister  —  who, 
before  his  death  in  1896,  became  the  sole 
owner  ol  this  vast  and  prolific  stretch  of 
land 

Bc(  ause  of  its  isolation  and  the  less  effi- 
<  ieni  means  of  communication  and  docu- 
mentation then,  many  of  the  significant 
evenN  and  human  dramas  which  formed 
the  t  ai  1\  history  of  Hollister  Ranch  have 
been  lorevei  lost  to  time.  It  was  not  until 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  that  a  little 
light  finally  began  to  filter  into  this  dark 
cornel  i  »l  C  alifornia  history. 


John  James  (Jim)  Hollister,  Sr.  was  the 
youngest  son  of  William  Welles  and  San 
Ham  is<  o  born  Annie  James  1  [ollister. 
When  Jim  Hollister  arrived  at  the  ranch 
shortly  after  his  mother's  death  in  1908,  he 
had  been  a  member  of  a  Klondike  expedi- 
tion  and  a  mining  engineer  superintend- 
ent in  Mexico.  Over  the  next  52  years,  he 
would  be  an  organizer  of  the  Santa  Barba- 
ra County  Farm  Bureau,  a  state  senator  on 
two  separate  occasions,  and  a  member  of 
the  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame. 

Riding  over  the  ranch  in  1908  to  ascer- 
tain what  n  might  bring  in  sale,  Jim  Hol- 
lista  found  the  i  am  on  Srass  tall  enough 
,()  ll<  across  his  saddle.  "This  decided 
Mm,"  wrote  his  daughter  Jane  Hollis- 
tei  Whcelwiight,  "he  would  not  sell." 


A  number  of  Lottie's  original  botanical 
experiments  survive  in  the  gardens  sur- 
rounding "The  Mansion  '—the  Hollister 
family's  Bulito  Canyon  home.  Designed 
by  Lottie  and  a  prominent  San  Francist  o 
architect,  the  family  referred  to  it  as  "The 
Big  House/'  and  although  it  incorporat- 
ed a  few  of  the  features  found  in  Lottie's 
former  home — the  old  gingerbread  Gov- 
ernor's Mansion  in  Sacramento — it  is 
much  smaller  and  far  more  inviting. 
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As  if  they  had  saved  their  language's  most 
beautiful  words  for  just  such  an  occasion, 
members  of  the  Portola  and  De  Anza  ex- 
peditions of  the  1700's  christened  the  ma- 
jor canyons  of  the  ranch  Alegria,  Cuarta, 
Sacate,  Santa  Anita,  Agua  Caliente,  El 
Bulito,  San  Augustine,  De  La  Brea,  Del 
Gatos  and  Arroyo  de  Cojo.  Each  canyon 
is  as  distinguished  as  its  name:  the  terrain 
of  the  ranch's  easternmost  canyon  closely 
resembles  parts  of  Montecito  while  sec- 
tors of  its  westernmost  canyons  appear  to 
be  straight  from  the  pages  of  a  European 
fairy  tale.  Oak  trees,  some  more  than  900 
years  old,  are  the  canyons'  common  de- 
nominator. In  the  late  1800's,  a  severe 
drought  forced  Colonel  William  Welles 
Hollister  to  cut  some  of  the  oaks  down 
limb  by  limb  so  that  his  sheep  could  sur- 
vive. 


fa  the  beautiful  oak-studded  Santa  Ynez  Valley  near  Solvang,  this  srnall  country  estate  offers 

ua,  ;.,u-,..«.hCoun«ry Ranch ^^^^^SS^^SSi 

a  ,  lu.  ni  l.  e  in  the  living  room,  a  dining  room,  a  family  room  and  outside  a  20  x  40  neaud 
,d    ,1  touting  pool  for  those  warm  Valley  days.  The  patio  area  around  the  poo  is 
,       KAst^nnUdandthepool  itself  ,s  equipped  with  an  automatic  cover.  Included  also 
%      M  la,  ..s.iuuloo,  storage  room,  metal  storage  building,  greenhouse,  workshop,  two 
laj  p   als,  bi  need  vegetable  gardens  and  a  fruit  orchard.  $120,000. 

TOM  -  JOAN  BOHLINGER,  REALTORS 

3558  Sagunto  St.,  Santa  Ynez,  CA  93460 
(805)  688-6456 


I  PP1  R  I  1ST"  in  Santa  Barluta  is  an  am.  near  the  Mission,  east  <>i  Siau  Si  , 
manyyea  rsago  mth  large  lots,  gracious  homes,  fine  specimen  trees  from  around 
"  ?h^°L*1e.!ra        Its  streets  were  *rved  by  horse  drawn  streetcars  Wei 
'I E,ve  bfdrooni  home,  with  three  fireplaces,  modern  kitchen  and  ante 
d"1,n8 Wlth       Endows,  a  lovely  setting  for  von,  treasured  u      1  ' 


(.lining. 


ungs 


WILLIAM  M.  HUNT,  REALTOR 

1014  B  Anacapa  Street,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Telephone  (805)  963-4421 
"Hunt"  for  Real  Estate 


established 
the  win  Id, 
ire  pleased 
living  and 
.ind  entei  - 

si  I'J. MX). 


By  1910,  Jim,  his  wife  Louie  Steffans 
Hollister,  Ph.D.,  and  their  children  had 
made  the  ranch  their  home.  As  the  frameof 
their  family  home  went  up  in  the  Bulito 
Canyon,  Jim  supervised  therestorationof 
the  overgrazed  and  sadly  neglected  ranch 
lands,  and  Lottie  filled  the  fields  of  the 
family  home  with  fruit  bearing  trees; 
experimented  with  vines  and  vegetables; 
and  introduced  exotics  and  ornamental 
plants  to  the  soil.  Theirchildren  grew  self- 
reliant,  exploring  the  ranch  on  horse- 
back, killing  rattlesnakes  when  necessary 
W  i  Id  1  i f e  on  the  ranch  flouri shed  as  noone 
hunted  for  sport. 

Spliced  into  these  golden  years,  were ca- 
lamatous  ones:  Droughts,  floods,  earth- 
quakes, disease,  and  once,  the  locusts, all 
chiseled  at  the  land's  vitality.  Onenighta 
newly  harvested  bean  crop  blew  aw  ay  to 
sea. 

Caught  up  in  the  tune  of  the  round-up 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  trees  and  the  sea, 
the  1  lollisterswere  panuipatinginanex- 
ercise  in  futility.  Although  their  ranch 
was  one  of  the  richest  cattle  raisingatmos- 
pheresinCalifornia,itscapital  needs  were 
overwhelming;  and  this  fact,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  obstacles  of  nature,  made  it 
impossible  to  make  a  profit.  Then  the 
greenback  aroma  of  World  War  II  lured 
the  majority  of  experienced  hired  hands 
away  from  the  ranch.  Their  replacements 
—  the  inexperienced  and  the  misfit  - 
added  significantly  to  the  ranch's  finan- 
cial burden. 

Lottie  Steffans  and  Jim  Hollister  died 
in  1956  and  1961  respectively.  The  Hollis- 
ter heirs  were  widespread  and  many,  and 
the  problems  associated  with  keeping  the 
ranch  intact  became  insurmountable. 
They  finally  agreed  to  sell. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1964,  while  the 
State  of  California  was  considering  the 
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purchase  of  the  ranch  for  state  park  pur- 
poses, an  option  to  buy  it  was  issued  to  a 
syndicate  of  12  Los  Angeles  area  men. 
Upon  consumation  of  the  sale  13  months 
later,  the  'syndicate'  announced  that  they 
planned  to'develop'  the Hollister  Ranch. 

Fortunately,  the  word  'ecology'  was  not 
Greek  to  everyone  in  June  1966,  when  it 
became  clear  that  due  to  the  expenses  in- 
volved, the  syndicate's  development  plans 
would  not  be  undertaken.  Steadily  grow- 
ing in  number,  a  more  environmentally- 
aware  public  voiced  interest  in  the  ranch, 
prompting  the  Santa  Barbara  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  adopt  a  resolution 
asking  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  feasibility  study  to 
determine  whether  the  ranch  could  be 
developed  as  a  National  Seashore.  The 
federal  government  rejected  the  idea,  how- 
ever,  and  in  June  1969,  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press  announced  that  the  Hollister 
Ranch  had  been  purchased  by  the  Los  An- 
geles-based development  company  Macco 
Realty,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Three  months  later,  Macco  announced 
its  plans  for  the  ranch  which,  had  they 
been  carried  out,  would  have  constituted 
one  of  the  most  gruesome  land-rapes  in 
California  history.  It  was  Macco's  inten- 
tion to  divide  the  ranch's  ocean  front  acres 
into  6,700  single  family  residential  lots  for 
a  proposed  community  of  20,000.  Certain 
portions  of  the  land  were  to  be  used  for 
commercial  purposes,  another  section 
would  be  devoted  to  a  monstrously  large 
recreational  vehicle  park. 

Deaf  to  the  outrage  of  Santa  Barbara 
County  citizens,  Macco  sought  and  was 
given  zoning  variances  and  permission  to 
form  a  water  district  from  equally  unhear- 
i rig  County  agencies.  One  year  later,  how- 
ever, the  dark  clouds  of  development 


"It  was  the  $10,000 

accidental  death 
insurance  policy  that 
sold  me." 


"We're  in  business  for 
ourselves,  with  my  Club 
Account  I  know  exactly 

where  my  personal 
account  stands  anytime 

during  the  month." 


"We  love  all  the 
discounts  on  places  to 
stay  and  things  to  do. 
No  charge  for  travelers 

checks  either!" 


"It  was  just  a  little  thing,  but  our  $5.00  Savings 
Account  was  the  beginning  of  Jeffs 
College  Fund." 


"It's  simple.  Down  to 
earth.  I  like  that." 


Bank  on  tomorrow  at  C&F  today,  join 
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$3.00  per  month  buys  you  a  lot.  (  A  full 

•  No  service  charge  checking. 

•  $10,000  accidental  death  insurance. 

•  No  charge  for  personalized  checks. 

•  No  charge  for  notary  service,  travelers 
checks,  cashier's  checks  and  bank 

by  mail. 

•  Discounts  on  travel  and  lodging  and 
safety  deposit  boxes,  too. 
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house  of  banking  services  and  more!) 

•  The  quarterly  "Clubmate"  newsletter. 

•  Cash  Cushion  for  qualifying  credit 
applicants. 

•  If  you're  62  plus,  you  get  all  the  Club 
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Account  for  every  baby  born  to  a 
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•  And  much,  much  more! 
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Thirteen  of£jAs  serving  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties. 


Cattle  hair  been  run  on  the  ff0Ife| 
Ranch  since  Captain  Ortega  owned  tk 
property  in  the  late  1700's.  (Ortega's  J 
tie  were  partially  responsible  farther 
ise  of  many  Chumash  artifacts.)  Todd) 
common  cattle  grazing  operation  fa 
been  made  possible  through  theunm 
II ollister  Ranch  Cooperative. 


tlueatening  the  Hollister  Ranch  were 
Mown  away  by  the  financial  collapse  of 
iht  Pennsj Ivania Railroad. 

1  ilk  to  tin  Hollister  Ranch  passed  to 
the  MorigageGuarantee Insurance Corp- 
oiation(MGIC)  th  rough  def aul t  on  a  loan 
in  1970.  MGIC  faced  a  massive  potential 
loss  if  the  ranch  sat  idle  and  so  undertook  a 
i  hoi  <  nigh  investigation  —  which  revealed 
the  ranch's  place  in  history,  its  over- 
whelming natural  beauty  and  produc- 
tion capabilities.  Convinced  that  both 
i r<  Rational'  and  'normal'  development 
would  destroy  the  ranch,  MGIC  rejected 
the  plans  of  several  large corporationsand 
instead  chose  veteran  rancher  Dick  LaRue 
to  supervise  the  development  of  the  land. 
I  .aR  tie's  concept  was  to  divide  the  ranch 
into  135  parcels  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 100  acres  each,  with  1900  acres, 
including  8M  miles  of  ocean  frontage,  set 
aside  for  common  ownership. 

LaRue  look  to  the  land  on  horseback. 
"  That  was  the  best  time,  when  no  one  was 
here,"  he  recalls.  "I  was  struck  by  a  combi- 
nation of  feelings. .  .that  I  would  have 
preferred  to  leave  it  the  way  it  was,  but  if 
something  had  to  be  done  with  it,  then  I 
wanted  to  try  to  div  ide  it  as  if  each  parcel 
was  an  individual  ranch  —  to  divide  it  so 
that  valleys  and  meadows  were  not  split, 
so  that  waterfalls,  rock  formations  and 
creeks  were  not  clumsily  divided.  It  was 
mteiesting  thinking  about  the  people 
who  would  buy  it  someday,  and  what  they 
w  i  tuld  do  with  it.  The  nicest  part  was  the 
sol  i  t  ude,  the  wildlife.  You  could  fantasize 
about  how  the  people  who  saw  this  land 
100  to  150  years  ago  saw  it,  and  then  there 
was  the  feeling  that  I  was  stepping  where 
no  white  man  had  ever  stepped  before.  Or 

ma\»>ethe>  bail.  Maybe  the  Hollistershad 
been  right  there." 

It  was  six  months  before  the  division  of 
*e  land  was  completed.  "You  can'trelate 
,n  lhr  Li,ul  "  helicopter."  explains 

LaRue,  "I  can't,  anyway.  I  tried  to  because 
it  was  such  a  slow  process,  but  I've  got  to 
P"ll  UP  A*  grass  or  kick  a  rock  and  throw 


it  into  a  stream  in  order  to  relate  to  what 
I  in  doing."  Seven  years  later ,  Ranch  Man 
ager  and  land  owner  LaRue  is  still  relat- 
ing. I  h  intends  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
on  the  Hollister  Ranch. 

The  evolution  of  the  Hollister  Ranch 
since  that  time  when  LaRue  was  ki(  king 
rocks  and  pulling  up  the  grass  is  a  valu- 
able lesson  to  everyone  connected  with  or 
concerned  about  the  development  of  land. 
It  proves  that  —  given  time,  money  and 
human  sensitivity  —  the  integrity  oi  a 
magnificent  piece  of  land  such  as  the!  lol- 
lister  Ranch  can  remain  intact. 

The  adoption  of  a  highly  restrictive 
Declaration  of  Restrictions,  Covenants 
and  Conditions  set  up  a  Ranch  Ownei  \ 
Association  insuring  that  the  land  cannot 
be  further  subdivided  and  can  only  be  used 
for  agricultural  purposes,  unobtrusive 
personal  residences  and  the  auxilliai\ 
buildings  an  efficient  farm  operation 
needs.  Buildings  on  the  Hollistei  Rain  h 
need  not  be  lavish  or  expensive,  but  they 
must  be  approved  in  their  planning  stages 
by  an  architectural  review  board  com- 
prised of  Association  members  who  detet 
mine  whether  or  not  the  building  s  style  is 
appropriate  to  its  surroundings.  Some 
who  own  landat  the  Hollister  Ranch  nev- 
er intend  to  build  on  it  at  all . 

Programs  designed  to  improve  the  soil, 
control  erosion  and  develop  new  sources 
of  water  within  the  ranch's  boundaries 
have  skyrocketed  its  agricultural  output 
and  carrying  capacity.  There  is  experi- 
mentation in  the  growing  of  new  glasses 
and  grains,  of  Modell  pines  and  the  jo- 
joba nut  (a  substitute  for  sperm  whale  oil, 
used  in  cosmetics,  cooking,  industrial  lu- 
bricants), and  the  ranch  is  constantl) 
working  with  universities,  public  and 
private  agencies  in  furthering  knowledge 
of  us  environment.  There  is  even  experi- 
mentation with  salt  water  irrigated  a  ops. 

I  he  ranch's  birds  and  beasts  are  safe- 
guarded  by  a  wildlife  preservation  pro- 
gram which  protects  their  natural  habi- 
tats    and    has    provided  additional 
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"Cattle  are  the  best  engineers."  says  Dick 
IjiRue.  "They  take  the  easiest  way."  Fol- 
lowing their  example,  LaRue  rode  the 
cattle  trails  by  horseback,  followed  by 
man  and  machine;  together  they 
scratched  in  120  miles  of  road.  Once 
paved,  the  relatively  easy-to-maneuver 
roads  proved  the  cattle's  affinity  for 
engineering — the  roads'  fluid  loops  and 
delicate  curls  reveal  the  cattle  were  artists 
as  well. 
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vegetative  cover  so  that  they  may  eat  and 
drink  in  safety.  Several  species  have  been 
it  introduced  to  the  land  to  date,  and  the 
livelihood  of  all  animal  life  is  perma- 
KM  ntly  insured  by  a  strictly  enforced  ban 
on  hunting. 

These  programs  and  many  others 
equally  ambitious  have  been  implement- 
ed without  the  use  of  any  public  monies 
whatsoever. 


I  he  Hollister  Ranch  could  be  aptly 


termed  a  private  paradise.'  It  has  a  pi  U  e 
;a;(c>conePspond:$15(),()00to$400()00per 

100  acre  parcel.  But  as  paradises  often  go, 
itisavulnerableone.Thisairac>[th,Cal- 

ifornia  coast  is  already  threatened  by  the 
possibility  or  actual  existence  of  nucleai 
plants,  super  tanker  ports,  onshore  oil 
processing  plants  and  offshore  rigs.  Now 
there  is  talk  of  situating  a  liquid  natural 
gas  plant  by  the  pristine  waters  of  Cojo 
Bay  on  the  perfectly  beautiful  patch  ol 
land  that  separates  the  Hollister  Ranch 
from  Point  Conception. 
Because  i  t  is  a  private  paradise,  a  certain 


amount  of  public  apathy  exists  regards 
the  fate  of  the  Hollister  Ranch.  Peri/" 
some  people  reason  that  because  its  gat 

are  closed  to  the  public,  what  befalls  it  is0j 
no  interest  to  them.  Yet  theranch 
va  I  ion  of  c  ci  lain  historical  eras,itsexpe 
ments  with  agriculture  and  wild 
well  as  itsa<  tual  ^mkI production, bcnetilx 
us  all.  Perhaps  we,  as  residents  of  the 
count}  in  which  the  Hollister Ranch  ex- 
ists, should  consider  the  folio, 
could  have  been  20,000  people  an 
houi  mini-supermarket  Better  a  privair 
paradise  than  no  paradise  at  all. 


SANTA  BARBARA  SCENES  hy  Russell  Myers 

WAITING  AT  THE  FREEWAY  LIGHTS 
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This  woman  owns  a  40'  ketch, 
collects  rate  jade,  and  has  over 
$300,000  in  earning  assets. 

Why  does  she  need  a  Living  Trust? 


For  the  same  reason  you  do. 

It's  one  of  the  ironies  of  life  that  the 
last  person  who  would  appear  to  need  a 
Living  Trust,  needs  it  most. 

This  woman,  for  example,  or  you. 
Because  the  more  successful  you 
are  at  managing  your  business  affairs, 
the  less  time  you  necessarily  have  to 
devote  to  the  day-to-day  management  of 
your  personal  finances. 

And  that's  where  a  Living  Trust 
comes  in. 

Unlike  ordinary  trusts  set  aside  for 
the  future,  a  Living  Trust  is  in  effect 
here  and  now. 

It's  designed  to  help  you  benefit  in 
the  present:  by  providing  expert  man- 
agement of  your  investments,  real 
estate,  securities,  taxes  —  all  aspects  of  your  personal  finances  that  need  looking  after, 
while  you're  busy  looking  after  business. 

A  team  of  specialists  is  assigned  to  your  account  for  watchful  guidance  and  fast, 
knowledgeable  decision-making.  They  can  balance  your  books,  help  you  save  on 
income  taxes  and  professional  fees,  and  suggest  ways  to  improve  your  estate  while 
you're  still  around  to  enjoy  it. 

The  more  successful  you  are,  the  more  reason  you  have  to  take  advantage  of  a 
Living  Trust. 

Stop  in  and  talk  with  one  of  our  Bank  of  America  Trust  Officers.  He'll  convince 
you,  if  this  ad  hasn't. 

Depend  on  us.  More  Californians  do.  WJFk 

BANKof  AMERICA  III 

Trust  Department 


BANK  Of  AMERICA  NT&SA   MF MBER  FWC 
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the  histories  of  santa  banbarza  and  goleta 


by  Walker  A.  Tompkins 
Within  a  span  of  two  hundred  years, 
the  Santa  Barbara-Goleta  microcosm 
evolved  from  an  Indian  settlement  with 
a  Stone  Age  culture  into  a  prestigious 
resort  city  attuned  to  the  Space  Age. 

This  evolution  divides  naturally  into  six 
epochs:  Indian,  Spanish,  Mexican,  Fron- 
tier American,  Victorian  American,  and 
Modern,  if  we  were  to  select  the  most 
important  citizen  from  each  epoch  to  sit 
in  a  reviewing  stand  before  this  passing 
parade  of  history,  we  would  probably 
come  up  with  a  panel  like  this: 

An  aboriginal  Indian  chief,  a  sergeant 
of  the  Spanish  army,  a  merchant  mari- 
ner from  Boston,  an  empire  builder  from 
Ohio,  a  financier  from  Tennessee,  and 
a  "benevolent  dictator"  who  spent  his 
entire  95  years  within  sound  of  the 
bells  of  Santa  Barbara  Mission.  What  fol- 
lows is  the  panorama  of  Santa  Barbara 
Goletas  past  from  the  perspective  of 
this  sextet  of  witnesses  whose  lifetimes 
intermeshed  to  provide  us  an  uninter- 
rupted picture... 


i 


i 
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,  Wfl  ofwaitoA^T 

orioi  n«qg»pi«ri* 

Yanonalit  was  the  t*mi  or  chieftain 
who  was  ruling  the  local  Indian  popula- 
tion when  the  first  white  explorers  ar- 
rived 207  years  ago.  It  was  in  the  Santa 
Barbara-Goleta  region  that  the  explorers 
found  the  heaviest  concentration  of  Indi- 
ans on  the  California  coast. 

Vmonahts  jurisdiction  extended  to 
1 1 11 1  te  c  1 1  uuuherms  oi  communes  loosely 
iKHulrd  into  a  liberation  of  familial  units 
cemented  by  a  common  language  and  a 
mutual  llCCd  Em  protection  against 
riK  inics.  Then  dialec  t  categorized  them 
as  the  Quahajai.  also  called  Chumash  or 
<  analino,  who  dwe  lt  along  the  semi-arid 
shoirline  from  Malibu  to  Morro  Bay.  In 
companion  to  other  California  tribes, 
,  n  an  advanced  people,  espec  ially 
in  iheti  unique  plank  canoes,  their 
basketry,  and  their  stone  tools  and  weap- 
ons. 

Nine  ol  Yanonalit's  thirteen  villages, 
each  comprising  a  c  luster  of  one-family 
tulc  huts,  lay  inside  the  modern  city 
limits  ol  Santa  Barbara.  These  included 
the  twin  rancherias  of  "Mispu,"  on  the 
iuk-cn\Ticd  mesa  now  occupied  by  the 


omkins 


t  Stieets  facing  West  Beach;  An,, 
()iu()1  m  along  the  beach  at  the  foot  o 

mos  anc  ient  village,  remains  of  which 
were  found  in  the  1920s  by  workmen 
Lging  trenches  for  the  Balboa  Building 
at  state  and  De  la  Guerra  Streets; 
•Taynayan,"  at  the  mouth  ol  Mission 
Canyon  where  the  future  Santa  Barbara 
Mission  would  use;  "Swetete,"  on  the 
promontory  occupied  today  by  the  Clark 
Estate  near  the  Bird  Refuge,  and  a  village 
at  ^  junc  tion  of  Alameda  Padre  Sena 
and  Sycamore  Canyon  Road,  w  here  five 
ancient  trails  met  to  form  the  original 
Five  Points. 

Three  leagues  to  the  west  lay  "Mes<  ali- 
tan,"  another  group  ol  villages  rimming 
the  Goleta  Estuary,  controlled  by  a  fe- 
male temi. 

(  Ihief  Yanonalit  undoubtedly  had  been 
forewarned  by  Indian  runners  that  a 
column  ol  bearded,  white-skinned  men 
was  approaching  from  the  south,  riding 
strange  four-legged  beasts,  and  carrying 
weapons  which  Hashed  like  lightning 
bolts  in  the  westering  sun.  And  historians 


can   document  the  exact  time  wfo 
Captain  Caspar  de  Portola,  governor  0f 
Alta  and  Baja,  California,  and  his  Qv 
alcade  skylined  itself  atop  Ortega  Hil 
beyond  the  Montecito  woodlands, 
day  Santa  Barbara's  recorded  histor\ 
began  was  the  fateful  morning  of  Fri 
the  19th  of  August,  in  the  year  1869. 

Yanonalit  and  his  awe-struck  t 
men,  none  of  whom  had  ever  seen  a 
before,  watt  hed  with  astonishmeni 

api)iehension  as  this  strange  pim 

literally  creatures  from  another  world 
filed    theil    cautious  way  around 
pei  imetei  <>i  salt\  marshes  which 

tended  as  lai  inland  as  Anapamu  Sto 

and  Peabody  Stadium.  This  lagoon 
prompted  Portola's  diarist,  a  Franciscan 
grayfriai  named  Juan  Crespi,  to  christen 
the  area  "Laguna  de  la  Concepdon. 

1  he  name  '  Santa  Barbara"  would  n 

come  along  foi  anothei  thirteen  years, 

The  first  conquistador  to  leave hisboot 
trac  ks  in  the  adobe  dust  ol  Santa  Bai 

was  Portola's  advance  scout,  a  rotund 
jolly  c  areer  soldier  of  35,  Sergeant  Jose 
Francisco  de  Ortega.  Entering  Santa 
Kaibara's  bleak  and  treeless  valley  bt 
tween  the  Mesa  earthquake  fault  and 
Mission  Ridge,  Sgt.  Ortega  took  careful 
note  ol  the  numerous  Indian  villag 
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loundabout.  Playing  it  safe  in  case  the 
inhabitants  should  prove  hostile,  Onega 
chose  that  night's  campground  on  the 
north  bank  of  Mission  Creek  near  today's 
Moreton  Bay  Fig  Tree,  a  site  described  in 
Crespi's  journal  as  "a  prudent  two  mus- 
kei  shots''  removed  from  the  nearest 

Indian  village. 

\s  (  hit  l  of  his  tribe,  Yanonalit  had  the 

responsibility  of  greeting  visitois.  Men  i- 
lul  1\ ,  he  was  not  aware  that  these  bearded 
riders  were  the  harbingers  of  the  rapid 
extinction  ol  his  race,  that  Santa  Barba- 
ra's Indian  populace  as  a  w  hole  bec  ame 
.in  endangered  species  —  mostly  because 


Don  Jose  Antonio  Julian  De  La  Guerra 


of  then  lack  of  immunity  to  European 
disease  germs  —  the  instant  he  and 
Ortega  met  on  the  trail  to  exchange 
salutes. 

Sparring  as  cautiously  as  two  strange 
dogs  meeting,  each  man  demonstrated 

his  peaceful  intentions  by  his  lore  ed  grin 

and  the  lac  t  that  his  hands  were  empty  ol 
weapons.  Even  so,  it  was  a  tense  conf  ion  - 
tation,  this  inital  communication  be- 
tween races  which  henceforth  would  be 
shai  ing  this  land. 

Satisfied  that  the  palefaced  men  came1 

in  peace,  Yanonalit  summoned  squaws 
laden  with  gifts  consisting  of  dried  and 
fresh  fish.  <  hid  sage  and  ac  orn  gruel,  and 
many  cooked  dishes  which  titillated 
European  taste  buds  w  ith  new  sensations. 
Fi .  Crespi  wrote  in  his  diary  that  long  ago 
night: 

The  expressions  on  their  laces 
showed  dearly  the  satisfaction 
which  our  arrival  afforded  them. 
In  return  we  gave  them  glass 

heads ....  On  ate  ouni  of  lot;,  no 
Sola!  observations  could  he  taken 

to  fix  Santa  Barbara's  geographi- 
cal position  on  PoJ  tola's  <  harts.) 

Thus  was  the  camel's  head  thrust 
inside  the  tent.  It  was  foreordained  that 
the  red  man  soon  would  be  crowded  out 
of  the  homeland  his  ancestors  had 
occupied  for  six  thousand  years. 

Naive  and  over  friendly,  the  semi-nude 
natives  swarmed  into  Portola's  camp  in 
such  ominous  numbers  during  the 
afternoon  that  the  guards  were  kept  in  a 


constant  state  of  suspense.  At  nightfall, 
the  throngs  increased  ten-fold  as  Indian 
musicians  from  outlying  rant  herias 
arrived  to  stage  a  Chumash  version  of  a 
rock  and  roll  concert.  Their  flutes,  horns 
and  drums  created  a  cacophony  that 
vibrated  painfully  on  the  eardrums  of 
( )i  tega  and  his  trailmates. 

Next  morning,  to  avoid  an  inevitable 
encore,  Sgt.  Onega  led  his  bleary-eyed 
column  a  league  west  to  a  camp  in  a 
brushy  defile  near  the  beac  h,  the  Arroyo 
Burro.  The  following  morning  being  a 
Sunday,  Padre  Crespi  presided  over  Santa 
Barbara's  first  Catholic  Mass.  (The  tri- 
pod-shaped bell  tower  atop  Campanile 
Hills  overlooking  the  campsite 
commemorates  that  historic  mass.) 

Sergeant  Ortega  and  his  exploring 
party  moved  on  to  the  Mesc  alitan  and  the 
Goleta  Valley.  They  were  on  their  way  up 
the  coast  to  locate-  the  Bay  of  Monterey 

whic  h  Vizcaino  had  discovered  in  1602,  to 
use  as  a  seaport  for  Spain's  annual 
in  asm  (  lade  n  Manila  galleon.  Ortega 
did  not  recognize  Vi^tcmno'senseneda  but 
he  did  discover  the  Golden  Gate  and 
magnitic  ent  San  Francisco  Bay  . 

Ortega  did  not  return  to  Santa  Barbara 
until  1782. 

ontega:  the 
pHesidio  f oundeR 

Chiet  Yanonalit  welcomed  Ortega  like 
a  brother  after  his  absence  of  thirteen 
years.  Now  a  lieutenant  in  King  Carlos 
Ill's  army,  Ortega  had  just  founded 
Mission  San  Buenaventura  and  was 
carrying  the  Viceroy's  orders  to  construct 
and  take  command  of  the  last  military 
outpost  Spain  was  destined  to  establish  in 
the  New  World  —  the  Presidio  Royal  de 
Santa  Barbara,  a  saintly  name  Vizcaino 
had  applied  to  the  adjacent  channel  180 
years  previously.  This  fort,  one  of  four  in 
Aha  California,  would  be  responsible  for 
protecting  the  Ring's  interests  between 
San  Gabriel  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Alter  c  areful  reconnoitering  with  Chief 
Yanonalit  for  an  easily  defended  site 
handy  to  fresh  water,  firewood  and 
building  stones,  Lt  Ortega  chose  a 
location  half  a  league  from  the  beach, 
identified  today  as  the  intersection  of 
Canon  Perdido  and  Santa  Barbara 
Streets. 

Santa  Barbara  came  into  being  at  that 
spot  on  April  21,  1782,  when  a  crude 
wooden  c  ross  was  raised  and  venerated  by 
Fray  Junipero  Serra,  el  presidente  of  the 


Royal  Presidio  of  Santa  Barbara,  1792  (Russell  Ruiz) 
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California  mission  chain  which  event 
all)  would  stretch  from  San  Diego  in 
Sonoma.  Present  at  the  ritual  wettGov 
ernor  Felipe  de  Neve  and  his  retinue 
and  Yanonalit's  Quabajai. 

Padre  Serra  had  planned  to  dedicate  hi 
ninth  mission  at  Santa  Barbara  simul- 
taneously with  the  presidio,  but  de  \ 
informed  him  that  the  military  base  had 
Eirsi  priorit)  and  ordered  Lt  Orm 
si. in  work  on  the  presidio  walls  M 
diatel) . 

Foui  years  elapsed  before  woik, 
( <  minimi  c  i  >n  a  mission  edifice,  bywl 
time  Padre  Serra  had  been  dead  two  i 

( Ortega's  carefully  cultivated  liaisoi 
with  aging  Chid  Yanonalit,  pattei 
afta  Ins  friendship  with  Chid  Anapai 
while  he  was  building  Mission  San 
Buenaventura!  bore  the  same  Bruit  in 
Santa  Barbara.  Yanonalit  provided  Orte- 
ga with  an  unpaid  laboi  force,  the  musd 

needed  loelec  t  a  loiliess  enclosing  a  plain 
del  armas  330  feel  square,  with  barracks. a 
(  hapel,  granai  ies  and  officers'  quarters. 

1  he  mai  i  led  soldieis.  loathe  to  domidt 
theii  families  in  ( rude  brush  locals  like 
the  Indians,  fashioned  bricks  horn  the 
adobe  soil  underfoot  and  scattered  theii 
houses  heltet skelter  outside  the  presidio 

w.ills  to  form  Santa  Barbara's  Eirst 
h<  musing  trai  t. 

A 1 1  ei  building  a  system  of  aqueducts lo 
i  hannel  watei  from  Mission  Creek  to 
irrigate  the  garrisons' vegetable  garden> 
and  linn  orchards,  Lt  Ortega  was 
tKinsleiied  toothei  militan  ;issignment> 

but  his  heart  belonged  to  Santa Barban 
and  he  vowed  to  return  after  he  retired 
from  military  set  vice, 

Ortega  was  in  Loreto  when  he  received 
the  good  news  that  Padre Sena's succes- 
s<  »i .  Fray  Fermin  de  Lasuen,  had  founded 

amission  in  Santa  Baibara  on  the  siteoi 
Yanonalit's  rancheria  of  Taynayan,  half 
a  league  northwest  of  the  presidio. 

Lt  Ortega  was  absent  from  Santa 
Barbara  for  only  seven  years,  unforeseen 
(  in  mnstanres  enabling  him  to  leave  the 
King's  military  service  years  before  his 
normal  retirement  time.  In  1791,  at  age 
57,  he  found  himself  too  obese  to  mount 
his  horse  without  assistance,  so  after  36 
years  in  uniform,  he  was  given  the  brevet 
lank  of  Capitan  and  an  honorable dis- 
(  harge. 

Chid  Yanonalit  was  pathetically  W 
py  to  see  his  old  friend  return  to  Santa 
Barbara.  He  felt  grid  and  alarm  over  tW 
radical  changes  in  lifestyle  the  W*| 
meaning  friars  were  imposing  upon 
l  )co 


his 


pie.  A  wise  old  man,  he  lived  with  a 


prescience  thai  the  old  tree  ways  under 
paganism  would  never  return,  and  that 
his  j  >eople  were  doomed  to  early  oblivion . 

El  Capitan  Ortega,  for  his  part,  was 
astonished  by  die  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  Santa  Barhara  during  his 
relatively  brief  absence.  In  addition  to  the 
Mission,  the  bl  ush-roofed  temporary 
structures  he  had  built  around  the 
presidio  sqi tare  in  1 782  had  been  replaced 
with  tile-roofed  adobes  on  fieldstone 
foundations  by  his  successor  as  comman  - 
dame,  Lt.  Gelipe  de  Goycoachea. 

Business  was  slack  for  the  military 
garrison,  and  the  missionaries  were 
having  rough  going  in  their  attempts  to 
( Christianize  the  natives.  Statistically 
speaking,  the  California  missions  were  a 
failure,  since  more  than  hall  the  Indians 
chose  to  remain  in  paganism,  including 
Chiel  Yanonalit  himself,  who  died 
shortly  alter  Ortega  s  return. 

In  addition  to  Lt.  Ortega's  aqueducts 
and  other  engineering  work,  plans  were 
afoot  for  a  dam  in  what  is  now  the  heart  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  aqueducts,  two 
reservoirs  (one  still  in  use  today),  a 
gristmill,  Moorish  fountain  and  lavende- 
ria  where  Indian  women  could  wash  their 
(  lot lies.  The  ruins  of  the  waterworks  are 
now  tourist  attrac  tions  and  were  com- 
plied early  in  the  new  century  by  the 
resident  friar,  Marcos  Amestoy,  w  ho  gave 
his  name  to  San  Marcos  Pass. 

( laptain  Ortega  returned  to  civilian  life 
with  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  to  the  army, 
rhe  viceregal  government  granted  Orte- 
ga grazing  rights  to  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Refugio  Rancho,  26,500  brushy  acres 
stretching  along  the  sun-washed  coast 
west  of  Refugio  Canyon,  where  he  could 
raise  slurp  and  cattle  to  pay  his  debts. 

lil  Gran  Capitan  established  a  snug 
adobe  hacienda  two  miles  up  Refugio 
Canyon.  During  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  1 9th  Century  his  rancho  became 
notorious  on  the  seven  seas  as  a  smug- 
gling base  and  rendezvous  for  foreign 
vessels,  which  were  forbidden  by  the 
I  aw  s  of  the  hides  to  (hop  anchor  at  any 
port  in  New  Spain. 

On  the  morning  of  February  3,  1798,  El 
Capitan  Ortega  left  his  ranch  for  Santa 
Barbara,  intending  to  visit  his  son  Jose 
Maria  who  was  now  a  sergeant  at  the 
Royal  Presidio.  While  riding  through  the 
Indian  rancheria  of  Casil  at  what  is  now 
Refugio  Beach  State  Park,  the  old 
grandee  toppled  dead  from  the  stirrups. 
He  was  buried  with  high  honors  in  the 
campo  santo  at  the  Old  Mission,  to  end 
an  era. 


WlLtbe  , 
vunkee  manmea 

Ev»  as  OrtegaVwol  was  heading  for 
i(hM  ,„„„„,  soul  was  arriving  m  a 

KU,  rhC  ...la...  was  baptized  Daniel 
Antonio  HU1.  That  his  life  could  touch 
thai  d  the  Ortegas  on  the  sunset  side  ot 
,  ta , ,  )imnent  would  seem  to  be  stretching 
,,i  probability,  but  it  came  to 

lUss 

\oung  Hill  Kin  away  from  his  ances- 
tral home  as  a  teenager  to  become  a 

merchant  mariner.  As  first  mate  of  the 
trading  vessd  Rover,  plying  between 
Boston  s  I  <>ng  Wharf  and  the  Sandwich 
[stands,  Hill  arrived  off  Refugio  Bay, 
California,  on  February  7,  1823.  Since 
\I,aicu  had  o\fithrown  Spanish  tyranny 
the  yeai  before,  the  old  restrictions 
against  foreign  ^hips  no  longer  applied. 

Mill  .ind  his  supercargo  went  ashore  in 
a  small  lx>ai  to  negotiate  for  hides  and 
tallow,  and  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  about 
this  Ortega  land)  oi  whidi  they  had 
heard  so  much.  They  found  it  to  be  the 
hotneoi  EJ  C  apitan's  son  Jose  Maria. 

( )i  tcga's  numeious  progeny  included  a 
voluptuous  loin teen-year-old  daughter 
named  Rafaela,  with  whom  Dan  Hill  fell 
in  love  al  Inst  sight,  so  much  so  that  he 
jumped  ship  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
id  California.  Finding  himself  ill- 
equipped  to  work  as  a  vaquero,  Hill 
walked  (went)  miles  down  the  coast  to 
si/c  up  Santa  Barbara  as  a  place  of 
livelihood. 

He  found  a  drowsy  pueblo  consisting 

« >i  st  altered  tile-rooted  adobes,  the  single- 
i owned  Mission  only  three  years  old,  and 
.i  Mumbling  presidio  which  had  never 
recoveieil  horn  a  devastating  earthquake 
id  I8TJ.  The  piesidio  was  commanded  by 
Santa  Barbara's  most  influencial  Spanish 
blueblood,  Captain  Jose  de  la  Guerra. 
1  lis  soldiers  had  not  l>cen  paid  in  twenty 

years,  soasesu  h  man  retired  from  service, 
he  was  given  a  token  grant  of  land  in  the 
l  asl  Valley .  en  El  Monte*  tto. 

1  lill  had  no  difficulty  making  a  living 
m  Santa  Barbara.  A  jack  of  all  trades,  he 
worked  on  the  commandant's  new  home, 
the  elegant  Casa  de  la  Cuerra  which  is 
Mill  a  t  u\  landmark  on  the  plaza.  He  was 
a  mastei  carpentei  and  stonemason,  a 
¥  apmakei  and  well-digger. 

He  found  that  in  order  to  marry 
Rafaela  Onega  he  would  have  to  become 
a  Mexican  citi/en  and  join  the  Catholic 
■  hun  h  I  bis  he  did,  and  the  couple  was 
muted  in  holy  wedloc  k  in  1826  outside 
du  alt.u  mil  at  the  Old  Mission,  blending 


Ih(.  Y^kee  and  Hispanic  cultures  in 
Stai  portended  a  trend  for  new  American 

"tZ  

reputed  to  be  the  firstin  Santa  Barbara  to 
boastawocxienfloo*,^^ 

monument  at  H  East  Camllo  Sureet. 
Sere  Hill  sued  the  first  ol  his  fifteen 
children,  all  but  one  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity. 

HiUhad  arrived  in  Santa  Barbara  just 
as  the  California  mission  system  was  m 
its  death  throes  The  Decree  of  Seculariza- 
tion in  1833  scattered  the  Indian  neo- 
phytes and  reduced  Santa  Barbara  Mis- 
sion to  the  status  of  a  parish  church. 

fhe    Goleta    area    was    still  called 

Mescalitan  when  Hill  arrived.  An  Eng- 
lish sea  captain,  Benjamin  Foxen,  built 
and  launc  hed  a  s<  hoona  in  the  Goleta 
Estuary  in  lSl^S  whi<  h  was  the  Inst  sue  h 
launch  on  the  Pa<  ifi<  coast  by  a  white 
man.  Daniel  Hill  bought  the  schooner, 
whi<  h  he  named  "La  Coleta,"  Spanish 
foi  "the  schooner,"  which  mav  or  may 
not  account  for  the  Goleta  place  name, 
since  the  name  did  not  appeal  on  ,m\ 
official  public  record  until  IS  lb. 

A  few  adventurous  Amei  u  anos  joined 
Hill    in    Santa    Barbara    and    man  ltd 


Daniel  A.  Hill 

Mexican  women  so  as  to  qualify  foi  land 
grants  —   pioneers   such   as  George 

Nidever,  Lewis  T.  Burton  and  Isaac  |. 
Spai  ks. 

Rumors  tillered  into  California  in  184  1 
that  the  Yanquis  were  on  the  verge  ol  wai 
with  Mexico  and  were  planning  to  seize 
California  as  part  ol  Ameru  a's "manifest 
destiny."  The  governor,  Pio  Pico,  in  a 
move  to  forestall  ranch  land  falling  into 
the  possession  of  the  enemy,  began 
granting  title  to  vast  acreages  to  loyal 
Mexican  citizens.  One  ol  these  grants  was 
Las  PositasyCalera,  now  known  as  Santa 


Bai  hai  a  s  Hope  Ranch  Park. 

Dan  Hill  qualified  for  suchapani 
he  belatedly  hied  lor  a  square  leap*  of 

land  hounded  on  the  west  by  K,n 
Avenue,  on  the  north  by  the  foothills.,, 
the  east  by  Hope  Ranch  and  on  tb 
by  the  beach.  Known  as  (Uncho  La 
Goleta,  the  4,426-acre  grant  was  ap- 
proved  b)  Pio  Pico  on  June  10, 1846— 
barel)  three  weeks  before  the  r.s.  \ 
seized  Monterey,  the  provincial  capital 
to  begin  the  fight  to  annex  California, 

A  year  previously  Hill  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Nicolas  A.  Den  of  Dos  Pueblos 
Ranc  h,  had  leased  Santa  Barbara Missi 
and  its  35,500-acre  San  Marcos  Rancho 
north  ol  the  mountains,  including 
thousands  of  cattle,  for  $1,200  a  year  in 
gold.  (  The  Mission  was  later  returned  to 
the  Catholic  Church  by  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.) 

Daniel  1 1  ill  stood  on  the  porch  of  his 
adobe  early  in  August  1846  to  witness  the 
landing  on  West  Beac  h  ol  the  American 
Commodore  Robert  F.  Stockton  and  a 
platoon  of  U.S.  Marines.  They  raised  the 
Stais  and  Stripes  on  the  presidio  Hamuli 
and  announced  that  henceforth,  Santa 
Barbara  was  American. 

Mexic  an  loyalists  soon  recovered  pos- 
session of  the  pueblo,  but  not  for  long.  In 
late-  December  Col.  John  Charles  Fre- 
mont and  his  California  Battalion 
marched  down  from  Monterey,  crossed 
the1  Santa  Ynez  Mountains  onto  Dan 
Hill's  Goleta  Valley  ranch,  and  occupied 
Santa  Barbara  again,  this  time  for  keeps. 

The  Mexican  War  ended  shortlv 
thereafter,  and  from  April  1847  until 
September  1848.  Santa  Barbara  was  under 
martial  law.  occupied  by  troops  of 
Company  F.  Stevenson's  Volunteer  New 
York  Regiment.  One  benefit  of  this 
political  turnover  was  that  Daniel  Hill 
level  ted  to  American  citizenship. 

The  discovery  of  gold  near  Sutter's  Fort 
in  January,  1848,  had  little  effect  on  Santa 
Barbara  hie,  although  Hill's  son-in-law. 
Den.  became  a  rich  man  driving  Bj 
Pueblos  cattle  north  to  fad  the  beet- 
hungry  '  »crs.  Asteei  formerly  worth  two 
dollars  for  its  hide  and  tallow  fetched 
SlOOonthehool  in  the  Mother  LodegoW 
camps. 

California  became  the  31st  State  " 
Se  ptember  1850.  but  Santa  Barbara  be- 
gotten the  jump  on  the  rest  of  theStatt  i 
August  bv  changing  its  civic  governnun 

from  the  Mexican  aywUirmento  s>*i 
to  a  Common  Council.  I^^"jr3 
mayor,  replaced  Nicolas  D^a^ri 

the  first  fifty  business  licenses  the  C  m 


eil  issued  that  autumn,  thirty-two  were 
fol  saloons! 

A  sea  captain,  Salisbury  Haley,  was 
paid  $2,000  to  survey  the  city's  streets,  the 
grading  of  which  erased  scores  of  historic 
presidio  period  adobes.  Among  those 
Spared  was  Casa  de  la  Guerra  and  the  Hill 
(Carrillo)  adobe.  Hill  had  moved  out  to 
the  Goleta  Valley  to  an  adobe  at  35  La 
Patera  Lane,  the  oldest  existing  house  in 
the  valley  today. 

One  (  risp  morning  in  January  of  1853, 
Daniel  Hill  caught  sight  of  a  band  of 
sheep  heading  across  his  ranch  en  route 
to  recolotito  Canyon  (Glen  Annie).  He 
nxlc  out  to  greel  the  drover,  a  Colonel 
William  Welles  Hollister,  who  had 
started  out  a  year  before  from  Licking 
County ,  Ohio,  with  6,000  Merinos  bound 
fol  Monterey,  California.  The  2,000  mile 
overland  journey  cost  him  5,000  head  of 
sheep.  Fate  was  to  dec  ree  that  Col.  Holl- 
istei  would  become  the  most  important 
Americ  an  in  Santa  Barbara. 


hoLListeR;  the 
empiRe  buiLdeH 


Col.  W.  W.  Hollister  in  1878 


Col.  Hollister  grew  so  attached  to  the 
pastoral  beauty  of  the  Goleta  Valley  that 
he  swore  to  live  there  once  he  had  made 
his  stake  up  north.  He  made  good  on  that 
vow  in  1868,  just  three  years  after  Daniel 
Hill,  aged  65,  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Mission  cemetery. 

Hill's  widow  and  thirteen  surviving 
children  divided  La  Goleta  Rancho, 
except  for  the  More  Mesa-More  Ranch 
area  near  the  coast  which  Hill  had  sold 


eai  lier  to  a  son-in-law,  T.  Wallace  More. 

Hollister  returned  to  find  the  Wells- 
Fargo  stagecoach  era  in  full  swing.  It  had 
begun  in  1860  with  the  opening  ot 
Gaviota  Pass  to  traffic,  and  in  1868  the 
Santa  Ynez  Turnpike  Road  was  built 
over  San  Marcos  Pass  by  private  interests 
to  link  the  Goleta  Valley  with  the  inland 
\  alleys. 

Hollister  had  become  wealthy  selling 


Mission  Santa  Barbara,  after  1925  quake 


wool  to  the  Union  Army  and  had  sold  his 
San  Justo  sheep  ranch  to  an  emigrant 
society  for  $400,000,  his  ranch  headquar- 
ters now  the  city  of  Hollister.  Coming 
south  with  two  well-heeled  partners, 
Thomas  and  Albert  Dibblee,  Hollister 
bought  up  more  than  100,000  c  hoice  acres 
of  ranch  land  in  southwestern  Santa 
Barbara  County,  including  the  Lompoc 
Valley.  They  paid  the  impoverished 
owners  around  $1 .25  an  acre, 

[lie  heirs  of  Nicolas  Den  of  Dos 
Pueblos  Rancho  sold  Hollister  the  5,500 
ac  res  in  the  Goleta  Valley  known  as 
Tecolotito  Canyon,  where  he  had  win- 
tered his  sheep  in  '53.  The  probate  judge 
warned  Hollister  that  Den's  will  forbade 
such  a  sale  until  Den's  youngest  heir 
came  of  age  in  1882,  but  Hollister 
foolishly  ignored  him. 

Changing  Tecolotito's  name  to  "Glen 
Annie' '  in  honor  of  his  young  wife, 
during  the  1870\s  Hollister  invested  more 
than  $250,000  in  developing  his  Goleta 
estate  into  a  nationally-renowned  show- 
place.  His  horticultural  experiments 
included  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  dates, 
bananas  and  cotton  —  proof  that  Goleta 
soil  could  grow  anything. 

Too  ambitious  to  remain  a  country 
squire  in  retirement,  Hollister  took  an 
early  interest  in  Santa  Barbara's  progress 
and  quickly  became  the  town's  most 
prominent  citizen.  He  began  by  organiz- 


ing a  stock  company  to  build  a  college  at 
State  and  Anapamu  Streets,  followed  by  a 
8150,000  Arlington  Hotel  a  block  farther 
north. 

Hollister  acquired  the  Republican 
newspaper,  the  Morning  Press,  and  im- 
ported Harrison  Gray  Otis  from  Ohio  to 
edit  it,  the  same  Otis  who  became 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  a  few 
years  later. 

A  shrewd  moneylender,  Hollister  fi- 
nanced the  building  of  Stearns  Wharf 
which  established  Santa  Barbara  as  a 
se  aport  in  1872,  and  that  same  year  the 
building  of  Jose  Lobero's  opera  house  to 
form  Santa  Barbara's  first  step  toward 
becoming  a  cultural  center. 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  population  had 
dwindled  to  a  pathetic  few  huddled  in  a 
tule  ghetto  near  El  Sueno,  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  federal  agent,  Thomas 
Hope,  who  ran  sheep  on  what  was  to 
become  Hope  Ranc  h  Park,  the  former 
I  .as  Positas  rancho. 

One  of  Col.  Hollister's  early  guests  at 
his  Glen  Annie  manorhouse,  Charles 
Nordhoff,  wrote  a  guidebook  for  Califor- 
nia visitors  to  benefit  the  newly-opened 
transcontinental  railway.  The  book 
extolled  Santa  Barbara  as  a  haven  for 
invalids,  especially  those  suffering  from 
respiratory  ailments. 


Rare  photo  of  Sloyd  School 


As  a  result  of  Nordhoff's  plug,  affluent 
healthseekers  began  arriving  by  stage- 
( <  >aeh  and  steamer,  taxing  the  capacity  of 
the  Arlington  and  the  Lincoln  House 
(still  doing  business  as  the  city's  oldest 
hotel,  the  Upham). 

During  the  Victorian  years,  Santa 
Barbara  became  known  as  a  "sanatorium 
city"  and  a  "Mecca  for  the  moribund," 
and  its  one-man  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  Col.  W.  W.  Hollister.  He  was  not,  of 
course,  Santa  Barbara's  only  prominent 
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Indian  dam  in  Botanic  Garden 
Los  Carner os  Lake,  Goleta 


)OUnd  Coast  Line, 


,  ,h<  seemed  to  draw 
personalities  to  help 

irrived  in  71  with  a 
10,000  in  gold,  to 
firsi  bank  and  later 
.  tim  office  building, 

i  lower. 

,  ;  ,,  a  lawyer,  and  Samuel 
formed  a  gas  com- 
wn  streetcar  plied 
arns  Wharf  and  the 
,    ,  Bell's  invention,  a 
i  I    npany  brought  it 

s  estate,  augment- 
's olive  and  almond 
alley  enjoyed  a  boom. 
>und  the  blacksmith 
nu -room  school 
enm  joined  Hollister 
|  stage  road  became 
srest,  ai  Fairview 
n  village  of  La 

neighbor  to  the 
Stow,   planted  the 
mon  grove  ir  74.  His 
a  histori- 
xton,  a 
d  e  ucalyptus 
:  s?  ar  pines  to  the 
area,  n  ass  plumes  a  going 

industry  as  well  as  the  hybridizing  of 
America's  first  commercial  soft-shelled 
walnuts. 

Hollistei  was  ai  a  peak  of  his  prestige 
when  he  harvested  the  seeds  of  trouble  he 
had  planted  back  in  68  in  buying  Glen 
Amur  with  a  ( lonely  title.  An  opportunis- 
tic San  Francisco  lawyer,  Thomas  B. 
Bishop,  sued  to  recover  the  ranch  and  its 
improvements  for  the  Den  Estate.  This 
litigation  destroyed  Hollister's  peace  of 


Sn,  Santa  Sahara,  Marc,  ,1,1901 

y^sE^  Bishop^  Kissui  > 

JSZt  funeral  in  the  city's  history/Th 
7  ^ace despaired ol  any. .... :eve,  being 
^retofilltheColonersshoes,butalmosl 

immediately,  someone  did. 

Thecivu  giant  who  snatched  th<  torch 
fromHolliste,  was  a  nauve  of  Tennessee 
who  had  become  one  San  Francisco « 
mosl  importanl  financiers.  Walui  N 
Hawle\ . 


pnancAai  genius 

Hawley  came  to  Santa  Barbara  in  the 
winter  oi  l 886-87  and  bought  the  Arling- 
ton Hotel  from  the  Hollistei  Kslate  for 
$100,000.  Within  a  few  months  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  completed  its 
branch  line  from  SaugUS  to  Santa 
Barbara,  a  major  mileposl  in  the  city's 
life. 

The  rails  were  supposed  to  run  up  the 
coast  to  San  Franc  isco,  but  a  nationwide 
financial  panic  starting  late  in  1887 
brought  construc  tion  to  a  grinding  halt 
at  tllwood,  west  <  >i  (.olcla,  v\  here  end-of- 
track  would  remain  for  fourteen 
interminable  yeai  s. 

An  immediate  effect  ol  the  railroad's 
arrival  was  another  flood  ol  healthseekers 
from  the  Kast.  Hawley  (ashed  in  on  this 
boom  by  building  a  huge  annex  to  the 
Arlington  I  lotel,  at  thecoma  of  Chapala 
and  Vic  lor ia  Streets  w  hen*  a  Salewas  store 
now  stands. 

Hawley  imported  asphalt  from  More 
Mesa  and  paved  Stale  Sticci  (loin  the 
wharf  to  his  hotel,  the  city's  Inst  street 
improvement.    He    built    twin  office 


"blocks"  at  1200  and  1229  y 
both  ol  which  are  still  standing 
modernized  facades. 

Foi  his  own  home,  Hawlq  p 
the  ( ity's  most  elegant  mansi 
Gaspar  Orena  house  on  uppe  | 
Street,  .»  white-towered  wrudun 
bling  a  Disneyland  (astir.  nlt 
property   behind  u  became  h 
l  [eights,"  the  city's  Eirsi  majot 
sion  outside  the  bounds  ol  th 
1  ial»  \  survey. 

( ;harles  Fernald,  the  gasworl 
preneur,  formed  an  electric  c< 
giving  State  Street  its  first  street  light, 
any  value  on  March  19, 1887.  T 
( ars  were  quickly  replaced  with  elecmc 
uants  which  continued  until repkn . 
buses  in  1929. 

Hawley  assisted  Mary  A.  Ashley 
Montecito  in  raising  funds  which  re< 
eel  in  the  building  of  Cottage  Hos] 
•far  out  in  the  country"  near  the  n- 
Park  subdiv  ision  sponsored  by  Lov\ 
geles  ilevelojx'rs.  The  hospital  opeiv 
business  in  1891. 

1  Ik  1  law  le\  epoch  also  saw  il 
geoning  of  stately  ginger-breaded  Vr 
nan  bonus  throughout  the  city, 
Petei  J.  Barber  and  Thomas  Nixon  as* 
pun*  ipal  ar<  hiucts 

c  alifomia's  fantasti  loom 

1- ignites"  (ollapscd  in  1888. 
dragging  1  lawless  Santa  Barbara  to 
with  it  The  following  decade  of  the  I 
called  (-ay  Nineties  was  economic 

ilepiessed. 

Progress,  though,  continued 
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d< -sirr/r  was  at  hand. 

rhecin  ^"-gS 
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ostein  And  in  March  MM 
Southern  Pacifies  coastline^ 


dieted,  which  brought  an 
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communitysmo«unp«3 
donned  by  a  young  man 


who*** 


-.I.::  nub.,,. -C^gf' 
Hill-  rhomasMoieS^' 


stoRke;  the 
benevolent  dictator* 


Born  in  187b  when  Col.  Hollister 
dominated  the  town,  Storke  was  the  son 
of  a  schoolteacher  at  Hollister's  Santa 
Barbara  College  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  T.  Wallace  More  of  More 
RaiK  h,  Goleta. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  century 
Storke,  then  24,  took  over  the  publication 
oi  the  Daily  Independent,  and  for  the  next 
six  decades  Ins  paper  dominated  Santa 
Barbara's  Fourth  Estate,  l  ime  Magazine 
would  dub  him  the  dean  of  American 
newspapermen  and  the  "benevolent 
die  tatoi  "  of  Santa  Barbara. 

hi  1901  the  town  had  a  population  of 
6,500.  The  Old  Mission  was  settling  into 
lis  role  as  a  palish  (lunch  and  tourist 
attraction.  The  presidio  was  nearly  gone. 
State  Street  had  deteriorated  into  an 
architectural  monstrosity  of  clapboard 
talse  fronts.  Kxccpt  for  State  Street  as  far 
as  \  u  tOI  ia.  the i  it v\  streets  were  unpaved 
rivers  of  dust  in  dry  weather,  adobe 
quagmires  in  wet. 

With  the  completion  of  the  railroad 
through  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Francisco, 
a  Los  Angeles  magnate  named  Milo  M. 
Pottei  built  a  $1,500,000,  six-story,  600- 
roOril  luxury  hotel  atop  Burton  Mound, 
the  exact  site  of  Chief  Yanonalit's 
prehistoric  village. 

The  opening  of  the  Potter  Hotel  was  a 
hinge-point  in  Santa  Barbara's  destiny, 
fpr  it  brought  the  town  to  the  attention  of 
the  eastern  haul  mondc.  Such  names  as 

Rockefeller,  Vanderbilt,  Carnegie,  Cud- 
ahy,  Hcisehmann,  Dupont  and  Armour 
began  appearing  on  the  register  book. 
Santa  Barbara  stopped  being  a  health  spa 
and  bec  ame  a  posh  w  intering  ground  lor 

the  horse  and  buggy  equivalent  of  the  jet 

set. 

Many  of  these  multimillionaire  visi- 
tors  remained  to  establish  fabulous 
country  estates  in  El  Montecito.  where  in 
Hispanic  days  presidio  soldiers  had 


moved  in  retirement.  The  winter  homes 
of  Monteeitos  "hill  barons"  boasted 
marble  palaces  and  200-acre  gardens. 

Goleta,  meanwhile,  remained  v  irtually 
unchanged  —  a  bucolic,  pastoral  district 
which  had  attracted  emigrant  farmers 
from  Italy  and  Scotland,  accounting  for 
such  well-known  pioneer  names  as 
Jordano,  Rutherford,  Cavalletto,  Hend- 
ry, Giorgi,  Smith,  Bottiani. 

As  a  civic  leader,  young  Storke  was 
among  the  official  hosts  to  President 
Mckinley's  visit  in  1901  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1903.  When  theGreat  White 
Fleet  visited  Santa  Barbara  in  1908,  the 
town's  first  radio  station  was  set  up  in 
Storke's  office  to  relay  wireless  messages 
to  the  flagship  out  in  the  roadstead  off 
Steams  Wharf. 

Storke's  paper  reported  such  events  as 
the  founding  of  St.  Francis  Hospital,  the 
coming  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
and  the  building  of  the  world's  largest 
mov  ie  studio  at  State  and  Mission  Streets, 
the  Flying  A.  lie  described  the  tragic 
burning  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  in  1909 


Milo  M.  Potter 

and  its  mission  style  replacement,  the 
New  Arlington,  in  1911. 

Population  having  zoomed  to  11,600 
by  the  1910  census,  Santa  Barbara  was 
i  mining  short  of  water  and  was  forced  to 
drill  Mission  Tunnel  to  tap  the  Santa 
Vikv  River,  and  later  to  build  Gibraltar 
Dam. 

The  first  airplane  to  land  in  Santa 
Barbara,  in  1911,  heralded  the  arrival  of 
tin  Air  Age.  Four  years  later,  Allan  and 
Malcolm  Longhead,  aviation  pioneers 
who  grew  up  in  Santa  Barbara,  opened  an 
aircraft  factory  in  a  garage  on  lower  State 
Street  which  became  the  Lockheed 
Aviation  Company  by  World  War  II. 
Their  stress  engineer,  John  K.  Northrop, 
another  Santa  Barbara  youth,  went  on  to 


found  the  Northrop  Aviation  Company. 

In  1920  Storke  editorially  welcomed 
the  formation  of  the  Community  Arts 
Association  to  promote  music,  art,  drama 
and  plans  and  planting.  The  head  of  the 
last-named  committee,  Bernard  Hoff- 
man, purchased  historic  Casa  de  la 
Guerra  and  transformed  it  and  surround- 
ing property  into  El  Paseo  and  the  Street 
in  Spain,  to  set  the  pattern  for  a  later 
Renaissance  of  Hispanic  architecture  in 
the  city. 

The  Potter  Hotel,  a  victim  of  changing 
times  brought  about  by  the  mobility 
which  the  automobile  gave  vacationers, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  an  incendiary 
fire  in  the  spring  of  1921,  drawing  to  a 


The  Arlington  Hotel,  State  Street,  1880 

close  an  opulent  era  in  Santa  Barbara's 
fast-changing  destiny. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  25, 
1929,  a  cataclysmic  earthquake  struck  the 
city,  leveling  the  ugly  eyesores  along 
State  Street,  shattering  the  Mission 
towers,  wrecking  the  County  Courthouse 
and  damaging  hotels  (including  the  New 
Arlington), stores,  hospitals  and  power- 
houses. 

Thirteen  lives  were  lost  in  the  disaster 
—  a  miniscule  number  for  a  population 
of  25,000  —  and  property  damage  reached 
$15,000,000.  But  in  retrospect,  the  1925 
earthquake  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Such  foresighted  civic  leaders  as  Tom 
Storke,  Pearl  Chase,  Dwight  Murphy  and 
others  seized  upon  this  ironic  opportuni- 
ty to  bring  beauty  to  areas  where  ugliness 
had  prevailed.  Strict  zoning  laws  were  set 
up.  Guidelines  were  established  to  pre- 
vent Santa  Barbara  from  rebuilding  in  its 
former  hodgepodge  manner. 

In  pueblo  vie  jo,  the  older  part  ot 
downtown,  all  new  construction  had  to 
conform  to  a  Spanish-Mediterranean 
style  featuring  red  tile  roofs,  earth-tinted 
plaster    walls,    arches,   wrought  iron 
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lht.  s.P.  roundhouse  on  East  Cabiillo 
Boulevard  was  rebuilt  in  conformity 
with  this  unique  concept- 

Ih(  I(  Mlhwas  a  new  image  for  Santa 
Barbara  winch  made  the  city  one  of  the 
ioosi  beautiful  communities  mAinenca, 
U  nm  the  world,  an  image  which  is 
oonstandl  Ining  threatened  by  efforts  of 
developen  to  bring  in  "San  Fernando 
BUdtaaitJ  -  with  non-conforming  build- 

"^e  old  courthouse  of  1874  was  de- 
molished and  replaced  by  a  spectacular 
"castle  in  Spain"  which  became  world 
famous.  Its  initial  cost  of  $1 ,500,000  was 
paid  |,n  flu  taxes  on  an  oil  well  which 
brought  to  the  Ell  wood  field  west  of 
( ,( )l<  Li.  one  of  California's  richest. 

1  he  new  courthouse  was  dedicated  in 
1929,  just  ahead  of  the  stock  market  crash 
which  ushered  in  the  Great  Depression. 
At  i Ins  same  period,  Major  Max  C. 
Heisc  htnann  built  a  new  breakwater  for 
the  city,  giving  Santa  Barbara  its  first 
modern  harbor  facility. 

Santa  Barbara  passed  33,000  in  popula- 
tion in  1930,  then  went  into  a  dead  calm 
for  the  depression  years.  Montecito's 


Camllo  Adobe 


mUlionaires  were  especially  hard  hit  by 
the  stock  crash,  which  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  ended  the  extravagant  era  ot 
marble  palaces  and  formal  gardens. 
Goleta,  on  the  other  hand,  held  its  own 
economically. 

The  old  Mexican  land  grant  <>l  Las 
Positas  began  to  be  developed  into  a 
prestigious  suburb,  Hope  Ranch,  whu  h 
was  to  rival  Montecito. 

Tom  Storke,  thanks  to  being  a  <  n  >n\  ( >l 
US.   Senator  William  G.  McAdoo  (a 


resident  of  Las  Alturas  in  Santa  Barbara), 
was  able  to  bring  $22,000,000  in  federal 
aid  to  the  <  ity,payingfoi  such  depression 
|)K  ))(•(  ts  as  the  Count  \  How  1,  the  Sheffield 
Reservoii  filtration  plant.  LagunaPark 
grandstand,  municipal  swimming  pool 
on  Wesi  Beach,  the  National  Guard 
armory,  a  new  post  office  and  street  and 
road  work  including  Gibraltar  Road  up 
the  mountains. 

The  Japanese  sneak  attack  on  Peai 
Harboi  which  plunged  the  country  into 


On  nearly  three  acres  and  down  a  private 
driveway  is  this  splendid  property.  The 
three  bedroom  house  was  designed  by  a 
leading  architect  and  exceeds  all  building 
standards.  Santa  Barbara's  natural  beauty 
is  brought  indoors  through  large  picture 
windows.  Pool  and  Lanai  offer  fascinat- 
ing entertaining  areas.  The  mountains 
and  ocean  surround  this  property  with 
magnificent  views.  Please  contact  Helen 
A.  McComb  $250,000. 


516  San  Ysidro  Road,  (805)  969-5011 
Montecito,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93108 
Arthur  Bromfield,  Realtor 
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war  was  followed  lop  c  lose  for  comfort  in 
February  1942,  by  a  submarine  raid  on 
Goleta's  Ellwood  oil  field,  which  did 
little  damage  but  sent  real  estate  values 
plummeting  to  all-time  lows. 

The  Navy  took  over  the  city's  cowpas- 
ture  landing  strip  in  Goleta  and  convert- 
ed it  into  a  modern  airport  as  part  of  a 
marine  air  training  station.  On  Hoff 
1  [eights,  now  a  part  of  the  municipal  golf 
course,  the  army  built  a  1,300-bed general 
hospital. 


More  ton  Bay  fig  tree  (site  of  1 769  camp ) 

After  the  war.  Goleta's  training  base 
was  declared  surplus  and  sold  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California, 
one  of  whom  was  Thomas  M.  Storke.  The 
airpotl  i  excited  to  city  ownership  and  the 
former  Marine  Corps  station  on  the  mesa 
became  the  nucleus  of  UCSB. 

A  heavy  influx  of  postwar  settlers, 
especially  in  the  Goleta  Valley,  exceeded 
the  available  water  Supply. 

Storke's  News-Press,  aided  and  abetted 
by  local  representatives  in  Washington 


plus  the  efforts  of  a  "Committee  of  3,000" 
(  haired  by  Donald  C.  Welch,  resulted  in 
Congress  appropriating  $44,000,000  to 
build  Cachuma  (Bradbury)  Dam  on  the 
Santa  Yne/  River  in  1950,  and  Tecolote 
Tunnel  through  the  mountains  to  Col. 
Hollister's  Clen  Annie  ranch  in  1956,  to 
bring  the  welcome  waters  of  Cachuma 
Lake  sluic  ing  into  the  Goleta  Valley. 

The  result  was  a  staggering  inc  rease  in 
population  which  saw  an  avalanche  of 
tra<  t  homes  and  hardtop  streets  inundate 
the  Goleta  Valley,  wiping  out  the  lemon 
and  walnut  groves  ovemighl  and  boost- 
ing the  census  from  19,000  in  1960  to  over 
60,000  in  1970.  Agriculture,  at  least  in 
Daniel  Hill's  old  La  Goleta  portion  of  the 
valley,  was  replaced  by  research  and 
development  firms  and  small  smokeless 
industries. 

Tom  Storke,  full  of  years  and  honors  — 
including  the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
his  Xcw.s-I^ress  —  was  also  beset  with 
personal  problems  which  precluded  his 
fulfilling  his  dream  of  a  family  dynasty 
carrying  on  the  new  spaper  in  the  manner 
of  his  envied  contemporaries,  the  Hearsts 
and  the  Chandlers,  In  1964,  Storke  turned 
over  his  paper  and  radio  station  KTMS  to 
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 -^ph^twirhe 

tied  lackasediicMremeniusio^ 

passing  scene.  i,h  an  oil  spill 

The  1960s  bowed  ou \^hJ^m^T. 
,,,„„  channd  platform  A  J  *  lide 
land,  which  sen.  a  This 

civil  calanuq  '    ,aWM1i,  aeainst 

u,u,,ed  in  a  class  acuon  la*  ^  ag 
four  oil  companw  whKh^ewd  *  Y 
a  $4,000,000  award  for  damages  live  y 

Tom  Siorke  died  in  Ociober.  1971,  at  a 
mne  when  Santa  Barbara  and  C.oh-  a 
were  (a.  mg  another  anneal  «^  ™T 

n  ,  South  Coast,  anti-growth  propo- 
,  ls  ,inu,l  out.  had  reached  a  satura- 
,K,.n,  in  population  brought  about 
b\°  r  lpJss1on<,f  land  area  between 
nu,unuun  wall  and  the  Pacd.cOc.at, 

If  mo.e  water  was  imported,  ecologists 
warned,  another  population  explosion 
would  occur  which  would  mean  smog 
higher  taxes,  traffic  congestion,  more 
„;„„._  in  short,  the  ..reparable  ruina- 
tion „f  Santa  Barbara's  far-famed  halcyon 
way  of  life,  as  Los  Angelenos  had 


a  r«  their  eternal  regret 
belatedly  darned  to  the.  ^ 

Would  Santa  Barter  ^  ^  ^ 
*ngeleS'  tiSSes  to  report.  And  wha« 
,UU,,('tVt'"  resses  from  their. especttve 
of  the  six  wi..hs sts 
un.ese,..u,Hsof.hepast. 

Chiei  Yanonal«  has  a  ^ofhis 

^^Slu-i>.f». 

l-x,inCl  I  ,rt  f  Cson  dis,»la>  at  .he 

the  fossils  and  arttfactso  ^ 
Museum  of  Natural  Hi  V 
full-blooded  Chumash  dud 
Barbara  in  1952.  ,  name  lives 

nsts.Tr^  -  - 

and  lus  cu  sc  creater  extent 

the  community  To  an  evengrea^ 
are  the  descendants  of  Col.  HOUi 
SoS  name  remains  a  household  worf 
lh,  Santa  Barbara^oleta  equauon 
ThanUs  to  wealthy  Italian  owners  lu 
Perished  Glen  Annie  remains  a  citrus 

green  belt. 

Walter  N.  Hawley's  mansion  was 
demolished  halt  a  Centur)  ago  «<>  make 


U  a\  toi  Roosevelt  School.  His  Hawl* 
Heights  subdivision  has  been  renamed 
the  RA>  iera.  [he  nun  in  thestreetkn 
him  not. 

Even  [oni  Storke  'sdynanricpersonati. 
ty  is  [ading  from  the  community's 
wanness,  live  years  aim  his  death. 

Santa  Barbara  and  Goleta  are  now 
entei  ing  then  third  century.  New  dvii 
leaders  will  emerge  to  witness  the  hi 
unfolding  today  and  tomorrow,  in  ,, 
computerized  age  of  moon  walks  and 
landings  in  outei  space  and  the  unpredic- 
table, mind-boggling  mysteries  of  an 

ex<  it  ing  future  Their  reports  will  be 

(or  posterity  to  judge.  $BAI 


EDITOR'SNOTI 

Although  this  is  the  longest  article  on 
Santa  Barbara  history  the  magazine  has 
published,  space  limitations  necessitated 
drastit  condensation.  For  a  iejimtm 
community  history  covering  jour  centur- 
ies, see  the  author's  "Santa  Barbara  Past 
and  Present"  an  illustrated  history  avail- 
able in  a  softcover  edition  at  13.50, 
(tradable  at  all  bookstores. 


Santa  Barbara's  Oldest  Gallery 
Quality,  Integrity.  Honesty 

CONTEMPORARY 
WESTERN 
OLD  MASTERS 
EARLY  CALIFORNIA 
ARTISTS 


Carl  Oscar  Borg,  ANA.  "Hopi  Snake  Priest"  Woodblock  Print  9"x10" 


Montecito  Village 
1470  East  Valley  Road 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif  93108 
Phine  (805)  969-3533 
Mon.-Sat.  10am-5pm 
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See  the  world 
some  af ternoon. 


Its  all  here. 
Shirts  from  Af- 
ghanistan. Shells 
from  Brazil. 
Baskets  from 
Portugal.  Cook- 
ware  from  France. 
Coffees  from  Africa.  Opals  from 
Australia.  Dragon  kites  from  China. 
And  cheeses  from  Denmark. 

Piccadilly  Square  is  a  world  apart. 
In  a  class  by  itself. 

Go  ahead.  Wander  through  the 
breezy  arcades.  Soak  up  the  color 
and  the  crowd. 
The  hustle  and 
bustle.  (There's 
always  something 
going  on  at  Pic- 
cadilly.) Or  lose 
yourself  in  one 
of  the  many  unusual  shops 
greet  you  at  every  turn. 

Now  stop.  Notice  the  richness  of 
that  Spanish  handbag.  Or  that 
Navajo  necklace.  You  must  admit. 
Quality  of  this  sort  can  scarcely  be 
found  in  any  ordinary  marketplace. 
H  That's  because 

the  merchants 
of  Piccadilly  have 
been  specially 
selected  for  their 
expertise  and 
taste,  as  well  as 
for  their  interest  in  the  uncommon. 


Which  means  they'll  gladly  explain 
the  finer  points  of  the  unique 
products  they  offer  for  sale  —  from 
the  humblest  knickknack  to  the 
most  extravagant  treasure. 

But  let  us  presume  for  the 
moment  that  shopping  isn't  your 
purpose. 

In  which  case 
you  may  care  to 
relax  in  a  Pic- 
cadilly cafe  with 
a  sandwich  or 
soup.  If  a  bowl  of 
soup  isn't  your  cup  of  tea,  you  might 
try  the  juice  bar.  They  brew  up  a 
marvelous  cup  of  tea.  Not  to 
mention  Carob  Froths,  Banana 
Supremes  and  something  they  call 
the  Piccadilly  Powerhouse. 

However.  One  should  never  feel 
obligated  to  make 
a  purchase  at 
Piccadilly  Square. 
Instead,  feel  free 
to  simply  sit.  And 
watch.  Or  stroll. 
And  browse. 
(As  long  as  its  between  the  hours 
of  10  and  5:30  weekdays,  and 
Sundays  between  12  and  5,  there'll 
be  no  complaints  whatsoever.) 

Come.  Explore  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  Piccadilly  Square. 
You'll  certainly  feel  like  you've 
been  somewhere 


PieeflDlLLY^QUflRE 

SI  3  St;irc  Street.  Santa  Barbara 
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,  heart  o£  one  of  the  world's  last 
!■  is  hidden  away  in  a  small 
..-hind  the  front  desk,  where  Mar- 
rei   Rnt.mers  has  tended  the  hotel 
iwiuhboard  for  16  years.  With  warmth 
and  gai«> .  her  hand  ever  on  the  pulse  of 
dail)  doings,  she  is  part  of  the  secret  self 


>iav  ii  in 

irrr  - ' 


The  NewLlfe  of  a 
(J rand  Hold 


I  UK  SAM  \ 

BABBAIIA 
MITMOIIr 

by  Jerry  Dunn 
photography  Jurgenll 


of  Santa  Barbara's  grand  lady  Biltmore  — 
one  of  its  personnel.  She  loves  her  hotel. 
It  shows. 

First,  she  says  with  a  sweep  of  her  hand 
toward  the  lobby,  "Look  around!  I've 
been  to  Europe  five  times  and  I've  nevci 
seen  a  hotel  to  equal  it."  In  fact,  itsau  hi- 
tect,  Reginald  Johnson,  won  a  medal  loi 
his  plan,  the  first  ever  awarded  a  West 
Coast  designer  by  the  Architectural  Lea- 
gue in  New  York. 

There  are  handpainted  Portuguese 
tiles,  clean  white  walls  pierced  by  Moor- 
ish arches  leading  to  an  unbroken  view  of 
the  sea  and  the  sleepy  Channel  Islands. 
Palms  rustle  against  roofs  of  Spanish  tile; 


wooden  balconies  seem  to  float 
c  in  us  biaiu  hes  heavy  with  fruit.  1 
ineffable  way  the  Biltmore,  liki 
Baibaia  it  st  II .  speaks  of  the  simple;  i 
the  Padics  and  of  a  garden  parad 
temperate  sea. 

As  it  has  for  many  years,  this  spec 
spot  draws  jx'ople  from  around  tl 
world.  "Some  of  them,"  explains* 
garct,  indicating  the  lobby,  "aim  tl 

Inn  Dunn  has  hern  editor  of  (  W 
has  written  for  People  magauntmi^ 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
acted  in  movies  produced  in  India-  Ht 
married  and  lives  m  Monteato.  
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Memories 
are  made  of: 

elegant  jewelry 
crystal 
silver 
timepieces 

gifts . . . 
and  Howes. 


"  •  "'illy' 'r  •  •     .  •  «>  :, 

Now  beginning  our  fourth 
generation  as  one  of  America's 
select  independent,  family- 
owned  jewelry  businesses. 
Our  secret?  A  dedication  to 
quality  in  our  merchandise, 
and  a  policy  of  serving  rather 
than  selling.  See  our 
magnificent  collections  of 
UK  and  18K  gold  jewelry 
—  many  with  precious 
gemstones,  plus  our  fine 
selections^  crystal,  silver, 
and  men^and  ladies' 
watches.1'^ 


B.D.  HOWES  and  SON 

FINE  JFWELERS  FOR  FOUR  GENERATIONS 


like  they  own  the  Biltmore. It 
sonal  thing.  If  we  turn  the  ch 
in  the  lobby,  they  take  great  ix 
It  is  as  if  they  had  come  home  and 
one  had  rearranged  the  living  roo^ 

The  Biltmore  is  still  the  kind 
where  people  come  to  "spend  fl*  , 
son,"  as  did  the  Baron  and  Bar 
lippe  de  Rothschild,  and  there  ha 
an  endless  parade  of  the  famous  : 
—  and  the  eccentric,  who  are  jxrh 
membered  best. 

"A  man  who  worked  with  11 
to  come  here,"  Margaret  must 
dog  who  had  false  teeth,  aim' 
poodle."  ("VVedon'tacceptdogs 
(  i   employee  explained  later,  "but 
to  wise  poodles  are  people...: 
ownei  used  to  go  to  Jurgensenr 
ground  sirloin  and  he  had  the  room  r 
via  i  aptain  take  the  dog  fa 
would  have  walked  him  mysi 
waa  .iii, tid  I'd  lose  his  teeth. 

"Rosalind  Ruwllcameandr.  . 
she  picked  up  the  phone  she  disguised 
voice  as  a  Chinese  maid"  -  appartr 
just  for  a  good  laugh. 

"Stan  Freberg  was  hoc  but  k  did: 
like  anything  in  the  hotel  except  me 
was  allowed  to  cook  his  own  lambd. 
in  the  kite  hen. 

•Then  we  had  a  Scottish  Dame v 
was  the  head  of  a  dan  and  had  her 
personal  piper  pipe  her  into  thefc 
room  every  night." 

( )ne  night  at  six  o'clock  in  I 
R.xkl  ludson  married  his  agent'sv 
tary  in  a  secret  ceremony.  Bin 
Boucher,  the  Biltmores  socitr 
grapher,  was  on  hand  and  recalls  thai 
after  the  ceremony.  "Rock  Hudson, 
down  onabedandcalledHeddaHo: 
(thcmoviecolumnist)andtoldherfe 
calling  her  first.  Then  he  proceedf 
call  Louella  Parsons  (the  Hearst* 
columnist)  and  told  her  he  was* 
her  first."  Boucher remembersthe^ 

ties  as  a  golden  era,  with  U* 
iueensof  Holly  wood,  soce^n; 
try  outdoing  each  other  within 

UMore  rtcendy,  the  Allman  | 
BandcalWfor^^^ 
exacted  the  worst.  RocK  an 

ha^hisioriaUyfeU^^ 
lu-ssesbc..c>ngmhotes^J 

But  the.  w«e^^ 
and  pleasant  ~  *°f. ^ 
sit  on  the  carpet  m  the  lobb  ^ 

us,  chans 

.ould.it  have  gotten  p*^ 


In  those  days  a  strict 
posted  inside  every 


closet  and^ 


forced.  For  men,  no  hair  was  allowed  be- 
low the  collar,  and  all  collars  had  to  be 
cinched  with  neckties.  For  women,  pants 
were  considered  "out  of  place." 

These  policies  reflected  the  old  world 
standards  of  the  late  Robert  S.  Odell, 
whose  Allied  Properties  bought  the  175- 
room  hostelry  in  1936  and  owned  it  for  40 
years,  along  with  The  Clift  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  a  demanding  perfec- 
tionist; the  former  bell  captain  relates 
that  once  when  the  wind  was  blowing 
outside  at  35  miles  an  hour  and  he  ran  to 
open  the  door  for  a  guest,  Odell  yelled  at 
him  for  having  his  hair  in  his  face. 
Odell's  canons  of  perfect  service  went  as 
far  as  retaining  a  private  pilot  to  pick  up 
and  deliver  guests  from  adjoining  states. 
Appreciations  (there  are  no  "tips"  at  the 
Bi  It  more)  for  such  extraordinary  care 
have  included  caviar  and  cases  of  fine  rare 
wines. 

When  the  Marriott  chain,  the  purvey- 
ors of  double-decker  hamburgers  and 
businessmen's  lodgings,  took  over  in 
1976  at  a  cost  of  $5.5  million,  faithful 
guests  shuddered  apprehensively.  But  to- 
day, though  dress  standards  have  been  re- 
laxed, quality  and  service  definitely  have 
not.  Marriott's  refined  resort  offers 
hundreds  of  special  touches,  like  thick, 
extra-large  bath  towels.  (In  fact,  the 
rooms  are  extra-sized  as  are  the  beds  and 
even  the  bars  of  soap.)  There  is  unques- 
tioning attention  to  a  guest's  every  whim. 
II  he  is  known  to  like  an  extra  pillow,  it  is 
quietly  provided.  When  he  picks  up  the 
phone,  he  is  greeted  by  name. 

The  secret  of  such  small  miracles  is  sur- 
prisingly simple.  A  "guest  history  card" 
is  kept  for  all  visitors,  showing  what 
room  they  occupied,  at  what  rate,  and 
whether  the  visit  was  an  anniversary  or 
honeymoon,  so  that  if  they  come  back 
next  year  on  their  anniversary  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  and  a  bottle  of  champagne  are 
presented  courtesy  of  the  house.  (This 
policy  has  charmed  everyone  except  once, 
when  a  honeymooning  couple  of  very  re- 
ligious persuasion  delivered  a  stern  lec- 
ture to  several  staff  members  about  the 
evils  of  drink.  In  minutes,  freshly 
squeezed  orange  juice  replaced  the  cham- 
pagne.) 

The  Biltmore  has  always  exhibited  this 
unique  personal  concern.  When  Bow- 
man Biltmore  Hotels  opened  their  Santa 
Barbara  showplace  50  years  ago  on  the 
former  estate  of  copper  king  James  Doug- 
las, each  room  was  furnished  with  a  jar  of 
ginger  cookies  and  the  bathrooms  were 
equipped  with  new-fangled  wall  slots  for 
safely  disposing  of  used  razor  blades.  An 


antoine 


international 


FINE  HANDMADE  FURNITURE 
TO  ORDER.  COMPLETE  REPAIR 
AND  RESTORATION  SERVICES 
OFFERED.  WORK  IN  WOOD 
RATTAN,  BAMBOO  REED  CANE 
AND  RUSH.  ALSO  BENTWOOD 
AND  VENEER. 


Staniiope  &  Company 

FURNITURE  MAKERS  &  RESTORERS 


726  ANACAPA  STREET 
SANTA  BARBARA 
965-9876 


BACK 
ISSUES 


Six  of  the  seven  Special  Editions 
of  Santa  Barbara — which  includes 
this  current  one— are  available  as 
back  issues.  These  first  seven 
presented  the  major  geographical 
histories  of  Santa  Barbara  County, 
and  should  be  considered  a  historical 
collection  in  themselves. 

Back  issues  are  now  sold  on  a  cash 
basis  only,  and  are  charged  at 
$2.00  each.  No  form  is  necessary— 
simply  remit  payment  (by  personal 
check,  please)  to: 
Santa  Barbara  Magazine,  123  W. 
Padre,  Suite  A,  Santa  Barbara  93105, 
along  with  a  listing  of  which  number 
issues  you  wish  and  to  what  address 
you  wish  them  mailed. 
thank  you! 

Thank  you! 


□  No.l,  June  1975. 


.  copies 


The  Channel  Islands,  Burl  Ives 


□  No.2,  Oct.  1975 


copies 


Old  Montecito,  Ronald  Reagan 


□  No.4,  June  1976 . 


copies 


The  North  County,  Tennessee 
Williams,  The  Arabian  Horse 


□  No.5,  Sept.  1976  copies 

The  Harbor  History,  Bradford 
Dillman,  acupuncturist  Dr.  Kaslow 


□  No.6,  Dec.  1976 


copies 


Architecture  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Anthony  Zerbe,  child  educator 
Dr.  Theodore  Clymer,  Ojai 


□  No.7,  March  1977 


 copies 

Santa  Barbara-Goleta  histories, 
poet  Kenneth  Rexroth,  mime  artist 
Mark  Parisian,  Hollister  Ranch 

Note:  A  complete  set  of  Santa 
Barbara  Magazine,  issues  1-7, 
including  #3,  can  be  ordered  as 
"The  Collection"  See  page  70 
for  details. 
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ndery. 

or  you 
airtbow  of  color 


)i  i  quepaque. 


AND  COMPANY 
808  Anacapa  (El  Presidio) 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Ph(805)  965-2004 

Store  Hours: 
Monday  through  Saturday  10  -  5:30 


orchestra  concert  accompanied  medium 
Sgroom.andinthosedaysof^ 

available  foi  personal  servants  and  at- 

more  is  'discretion:  When  a  reservation 
comes  in,  the  ckrkac  tuallyu  ^ 
name  in  Who's  Who  and  the  Bfu*  Book. 

And,  ever  since  a  photo  was  sent  to  a 
hometown  newspaper,  years  aKo.  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  So-and-So- whic  h  turned  out 
after  publication  not  to  be  Sci-aiul- 
So— the  hotel's  personnel  has  learned  to 
take  nothing  foi  granted,  Forgotten  pa 

sonal  items,  foi  example,  ate  nevei  (oi 
warded  home  until  the  mtest  (  alls  to  ask 
for  them. 

Odell  took  ovei  in  Uttfi.  and  altei  tin- 
War,  during  which  Ins  hotel  served  as  a 
military  re-disti  i hut  ion  <  entei .  hecatrtrd 
to  Kuropean  royalt>  and  the  Atneril  an  in 
ternatit  >nal  set 
Today,  tin  Marriotts,  while  retaining 

virtually  even  lea  tun  and  sei  \Kr,  an-  ad- 
ding youthful  touches likca  15<  leafood 
bar  offering  oysters  and  sin  imp  Locals 
like  less  Parker,  Burl  Ives,  and  Btadfotd 
Dillman  and  Suz)  Parkei  drop  l>\  regu« 
lai  1\  [oi  Iiiik  h. 

In  fad,  S.iih.i  Barbatans  aie  themselves 

stalling  to  spend  an  occasional  weekend 


.u  thru  Hilttnoie.  just  to exjx nentt 
nuotnpaiablr  atmosphere.  Mr* 
notables  IrlonK  to  the  exdui 
Casino  dub.  located  across 
Dim    dt  is  also  open  to  hoi 
Panics  .iimI  mhn  te  Ntiviiies are 
with  d.incinKon  leiraces aboi 
children's  Fourth  o(  Jul\  < 
races  in  the  Olymj* 

Ilium  h  bullrts  KnWow.^  " 
much  oi  casual  CaWoinu 
Howcis  abound. 

Iu  lad.  all  the  grounds < 
cLlinro|  Santa  Barbara  hotels 
toMoom.wiihboo|^^ 

K-o|.paradi*.  But  lovi 

•         .  .   (]0*t 


hlld 


w.,N>I.K,kth«iib«<»«nn*; 
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Concentrate  assets 
where  values  are  sure. 

Investigate  incomparable  California  coastal  land,  at 
historic  Hollister  Ranch,  30  miles  north  of  Santa  Barbara. 


Views  of  parcel  134  101.99  acres  $190,000 


Join  the  Hollister  Ranch  cattle  cooperative  and  be  a  cattle 
baron.  Build  the  castle  of  your  dreams,  plant  a  vineyard 
and  develop  a  chateau  vintage  wine.  Enjoy  protected 
privacy  in  this  scenic  coastal  kingdom.  Reap  the  benefits 
of  an  incredible  extra  dividend:. owners  of  the  133  100-acre 
farms  and  ranches  here  also  share  in  common  ownership 
1900  acres,  including  coastal  strip  along  8l/2  miles  of 


secluded  shoreline,  3  beach  cabanas,  offices,  guard  house 
and  gate,  100  miles  of  roads,  riding  and  hiking  trails 
through  canyons,  meadows  and  forests.  Excellent  year- 
round  climate. 

The  values  at  Hollister  Ranch  go  on  and  on.  Intelligent 
buyers  compare  values.  You  are  urged  to  look  at  other 
coastal  land,  compare.  Then  visit  us. 


100-acre  ranches:  $150,000  to  $400,000 

More  than  85  ranches  have  been  sold,  so  don't  delay. 
Write  for  our  latest  newsletter  and  information,  or  call  for  an  appointment  to  visit: 


HOLLISTER  RANCH 

P.O.  Box  101  K,  Gaviota,  California  93017  Telephone:  (805)  968-1532 

(Availability  of  parcels  svbject  to  prior  withdrawal,  reservation  or  sale.  Price  and  terms  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 


The 
Back  Country 

A  Place  of  Fundamentals 


Ii  is  the  aroma  that  I  remembei  best.  The 
sharp  smell  oi  i^rcascwood,  sagebrush 
and  ceanothus  is  so  powerful  that  it  seems 
almost  as  hard  to  penetrate  as  thec  hapar- 
lal  itsell.  lis  lichness  envelops  you,  and 
stains  y<  >ui  hair  and  <  lothes  and  menu  n  5 
with  fragran* e.  oil  in  some  faintly  seem- 
ed wilderness  in  Idaho,  where  there  are 
lakes  and  peaks  that  will  not  be  seen  here 
Until  the  coastal  range  uplifts  lor  a  lew 
m<  >re  years,  I  have  i  aught  a  whiff  of  that 
aroma  and  been  instantly  awash  in  nos- 
talgia, longing  for  that  spare,  glamorless 
wilderness  back  ol  Santa  Barbara,  the 

OOUntr)  that  begins  at  the  edge  of  the 
north  count)  oil  fields  and  ends  south  of 

the  count)  in  the  formidable  territory  ol 
1  he  Sespe  Narrows. 

I  In  Santa  Barbara  ba<  k country,  in  the 
term's  most  general  sense,  is  a  chunk  of 
land  north  ol  the  (  itv,  beyond  the  Santa 
Yne/  range,  which  includes  most  ol  the 

1.6  million  a<  res  in  four  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Fore  st  ranger  districts  and  runs 
from  just  north  ol  Los  Olivos  to  just 
agged  band  from  10  to 


noith  of  Pirn  in  a  1 


by  Michael  Parf  it 

"Final  definition  of  just 
what  is  so  precious  about 
this  land  eludes  me. 
The  aroma?  The  rocks? 
The  chaparral? 
The  water? 
Nothing  quite  so 
tangible." 


25  miles  wide.  1'hal  acreage  includes  the 
149,000-acre  San  Rafael  Wilderness, 
where  you  t  an  travel  only  on  foot  01 
horseback,  and  53,000  acres  ol  land  re- 
sei  ved  e\c  lusively  foi  the  use  ol  the  Cali- 
fornia Condoi  w  hen-,  unless  you  are  a 

bald,  black  and  white,  winged  carrion 
eater,  you  c  annot  travel  at  all.  The  back 
country,  which  includes  many  othei 
areas  c  losed  to  motoi  vehicles,  also  con- 
tains about  1,500  miles  ol  trails— two 
days'  haul  chiving,  but  a  lull  spring's 
walk. 

The  Santa  Barbara  back  country  is  not 
the  type  ol  land  that  graces  the  covers  ol 
travel  brochures,  rhere  are  none  ol  thos< 
granite  peaks  that  etch  so  well  against  ho- 
rizons; no  azure  pools  ol  snow -melt  watei 
bedded  deep  in  stone:  no  e  ndless  sweep* 

ol  pine  forest;  no  thunderous  livci  cas- 
cades. Ii  is  just  a  wilderness,  a  collection 
ol  mountains  and  canyons  that  Ikin  re- 
mained unsettled  all  these  veal s  inainh 
bee  ause  it  is  so  inhospitable.  There  an 
graves  in  it,  and  abandoned  homesites, to 
tell  that  storv  better  than  I  can.  What  I 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  VERN  SALZBRUNN 
MARK  OLIVER,  AND  HENRY  L  FECHTMAN 


u.imi  lotrj  i<>  explain  is  wh)  sue  h  rude 
countr)  n*,s  become,  to  a  number  erf  peo- 
ple, so  <  h<  i  ished. 

lis  wildness  is  noi  enough.  The  aiche- 
typal  recreational  wilderness,  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  is  inst  .1  few  hours'  drive  away, 
.mil  compared  t<>  the  Sierra's  majesty  the 
Santa  Barbara  bai  k  countn  lac  ks  scenu 
clout.  Bui  this  is  one  <>l  those  places 
whose  value  lies  in  depth  rathe*  than 
grandeui .  It  rewards  unhurried  attention. 
Unpretentious,  U  is a  place ol  Fundamen- 
tals: roi  k.  watei  and  vegetation.  The  mix- 
Lure  is  utilitarian,  rough-hewn,  hut  the 

c  hai  in  ol  the  phic  e  mil  olds  lo  the  walkei 

with  slow  delicacy,  like  a  poppy  on  a 
warm  spi  ing  day.  And  that  combination 
ol  ruggedness  and  beaut)  is  the  sec  ret  of 

the  land. 

I  Ik  bones  <>l  the  back  country  arc  its 
mountains— the  San  Etafaels,  the  Sierra 
Madre.  Big  Pine,  Pine  Mountain,  Link' 
Pine,  M(  Kinlex  Mountain.  Topatopa. 
I  hey  are  blunt  edges  ol  sandstone  and 
shale  lilted  and  fractured  along  lault 
lines  whit  h  lie  sot  lose  together  that  on  a 
tectonic  map  the)  look  like  sinew  s  on  an 
anatomical  sketch.  The  Kxk  appears 
most  Frequently  in  stream  beds  01  on 
1  idges  laid  open  hy  erosion,  so  I  have  al- 
ways .issoc  iated  it  with  resting  at  the  top 
of  a  climb  oral  the  end  ol  a  long  des<  ent. 

There  is  sik  h  a  pla<  e  on  the  divide  be- 
tween Man/ana  Cieek  and  the  SisqUOC 
River,  aptl)  named  While  Ledge  for  its 
pale  Mio(  ene  sandstone.  I  have  not  spent 
nine  h  time  there,  sin<  e  it  has  no  water  and 
there  are  streams  down  both  canyons  to 

beckon,  but  eac  h  moment  has  been  in- 
tensely pleasant.    The  rock  there,  like 

most  in  the  hack  country,  has  been 

scoured  by  w  ind  and  rain  for  muc  h  of  its 
H)  to  L'O  million  years  ol  existence,  and 
one  (  an  always  find  a  rec  ess  contoured  to 
his  dimensions,  lie  hac  k,  and  ahsorh  the 
su  >nr\  1  ),it  iem  e. 

I  he  lock  is  hot  from  the  sun,  coarse  to 
the  touch  and  worn  into  a  sinuous  pro- 
file* Letting  his  muscles  go  limp  and 
hall-c  losing  his  eves,  one  c  an  watc  h  the 

lines  ol  die  ledge  slide  along  the  horizon 
like  the  hac  k  ol  a  whale.  Weariness  drains 
away,    haste    evaporates;    in    such  an 

overwhelming  presence  of  geologic  de- 
liberation it  seems  foolish  to  hurry.  This 
soli  white  stone  satisfies  me  more,  in 
some  ways,  than  granite;  the  latter  is 


abrupt .  and  e  ven  w  hen  smoothed  hy  gla- 
(  ial  trawl  it  is  scarred  like  the*  hands  of  a 
blacksmith.  But  this  sandstone  shows  ev- 
erywhere the  polishing  of  erosion.  From 
a  distance  these  ridges  are  rugged  lumps 
and  knuc  kles  ol  roc  k;  up  c  lose  they  seem 
almost  gentle,  with  all  angularity  w  ashed 
away.  This  combination  ol  views  is  like  a 

child's  sketch  ol  the  two  great  forces  of 
change  in  the  earth:  the  grinding,  hot 
power  that  moves  continents  and  flings 
mountain  ranges  into  the  sky,  and  the  in- 
( redibl)  subtle  ( aiess  ol  water,  always 
smoothing  and  smoothing  and  carrying 
aw  a\ . 

The  way  this  rock  changes  shape  and 
position  is  not.  however,  always  gentle, 
invisible,  01  quiet . 

I  have  spent  many  nights  in  the  can- 
yons ol  the  Santa  Barbara  back  country, 

souk  <  >l  them  in  the  big  gorge  that  holds 

Sespe  Creek,  neai  Fillmore.  The  world 

seems  ver)  different  dow  n  there,  hemmed 

in  b)  dusk\  purple  cliffs  and  overseen  by 
prehistoric  birds  who  seldom  show  them- 
selves hut  always  seem  to  be  wat*  hing.  In 

the  evening,  when  the  sun  has  gone  and 

the  ( liffscool  in  the  twilight,  pebbles  and 

stones   and   houlders   loosen   from  the 

1  idges  and  fall,  sitting  on  a  beach  with 
the  creek  gleaming  in  the  last  light  and 
the  song  of  the  hogs  all  around,  one  hears 
a  distant  c  la  1 1  c  i ,  an  accelerating  smack  ol 

stone  on  stone.  The  noise  glows  louder 
and  moie  urgent,  hut  in  the  box  of  can- 
yon it  ec  hoes  and  has  nodhec  lion  to  indi- 
cate w  hethei  it  is  overhead  or  on  I  he  other 
side.  As  1  he  stone  rea<  hes  the  last  ledge  it 
leaps  out.  and  the  final  report  in  the  series 
is  followed  hy  a  pause  that  seems  too 
long— whi<  h  ah  now  hisses  with  danger? 
Which  way  should  I  move  my  head? 
—and  then  there  is  a  c  rash  or  a  splatter, 
01  sometimes  a  splash,  and  thenight  once 
more  seems  kind. 

Remarkably,  I  have  always  slept  well 
amid  this  random  artillery,  and  in  the 
morning  looked  with  more  curiosity  than 

fear  at  the  occasional  shards  gleaming 

new-broken  on  the  gravel  of  thecreekbed. 
You  take  youi  precautions,  ol  course, 

hut  wilderness  laughs  at  presumption. 
One  night  a  small  group  I  w  as  w  ith,  c  on- 
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The  friendly  proprietors  of  beautiful  Brinkerhoff  Block 
invite  you  to  visit  the  eleven  charming  turn-of-the- 
century  houses  in  a  garden  setting  filled  with  a  vast 
assortment  of  antiques,  rarities  and  collectors'  items. 


Jlttiu/nJinfiqmi 

Forward  into  the  Past1 
Furniture  &  collectibles 

Srinherhofj  C  o  untUj  Sfo  te 

Antiques  and  decorative  art 
Nostalgia  and  accessories 

Antique  furniture  &  unique  complements 

<3l(eSemlal  Stole 
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N.E.  primitives,  memorabilia  &  unusual  gifts 
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Classic  designs  &  accessories 

Ji( o  lialtij  -)  £umfo 

Antique  lamps,  chandeliers  &  shades 
Whimsical  &  unusual  antiques 


China,  crystal,  collectibles 


Brinkerhoff  Avenue         Santa  Barbara  Open  Tues  -  Sun 

(between  West  Cota  &  West  Haley.  Chapala  &  De  la  Vina) 


cerned  In  the  previous  night's  ham* 
slepi  in  a  shallow  <  ave  neai  the  & 
was  just  a  scoop  in  an  enormous bouldei 
( arved  by  Hoods,  but  though  ii  was  small 
ii  had  a  reassuring  solidit)  and  a  blad 
roof  that  we  imagined  was  charcoal  bom 
Indian  fires  bin  was  probably  justawata 
siain.  Weslepi  long,  like seasoned troop 
in  a  bunker,  and  liked  it  so  well  westa 
two  nights.  W  hen  I  returned  to  th< 
less  than  a  month  lata  I  found  th. 
von  un<  hanged,  except  foi  one  detail:  In 
the  interim  the  entire  cave  in  which  w, 
had  fell  so  sec  me  had  collapsed  into  a  pile 
( >!  i  ubble. 

There  is  probably  less  personal  threat 
to  the  travela  in  the  vegetation  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  bac  k  country  than  in  the 
poised  stone,  if  you  ignore  the  ubiquitous 
poison  oak,  which  is  not  a  good  idea.Tb 
dominani  foliage  is  ( haparral,  thai  mat 
ol  tough  bushes  that  produ<  es  thechara  ■ 
tei  istic  aroma  and  makes  most  ol  the  land 
virtually  inaccessible.  Meshed  and 
tangled  like  concertina  wire,  and  mined 
with  occasional  rattlesnakes,  ii  isalmost 
impossible  to  penetrate  with  anything 
less  persuasive  than  a  lighi  tank.  Howev- 
er, along  the  developed  trails  of  the  wil- 
derness, most  memorably  on  the  switch- 
ba<  ks  de«  ending  from  W  hite  Ledge  into 

the  Sisquo*  .  avenues  have  !)een  (  ut  in  tin 
<  hapai  ral  and  von  (an  walk  between 
pri<  kl\  walls,  adrift  in  fragrance.  Again 
there  is  that  juxtaposition  ol  toughness 
and  delicacy.  Naturalist  Donald  Culross 

Pealtie   caught  the  mood  in  A  Natural 
History  of  Western  Trees  when  he  de- 
scribed  the  flowering  ol  the  Bigberrj 
Man/anita: 
"  The  flowers,  white  01  beautifully 

blushed  with  pink,  lust  appeal  m  eaih 

February,  on  one  ol  those  warm,  brighi 
w  lim  i  days  between  rains,  when  all  the 
(  haparral  is  glistening  and  sending  forth 
its  commingled  odors,  and  distant  rat 

seem  to  have  man  bed  miles  neart  i  at  a 

stride.  At  such  a  moment  the  floweringol 
this  man/anita,  almost  the  lirst  member 
ol  the  heath  to  bloom,  is espe<  ialh  grati 

ful,  and  though  one  sees  it  \eai  aitt  l  yeai 
it  is  always  a  little  surprising  that  50 
tough  a  growth,  with  its  red.  naked- 
seeming  wood  and  its  wild,  unkempt 
form,  could  produce  this  wealth  of  daint) 
bloom." 

Ibis  theme  is  icpeated  endlessly.  On  a 

dry  south  slope,  where  even  the  chaparral 
is  baked  thin,  yuccas  burst  into  flowd 
like  jetsol  steam  against  dark  hillsides. In 
a  (  as(  ade  of  bouldei  S  |  H  used  on  a  slope,  it 
seems,  to  rumble  into  a  valley  tomorrow, 


the  sun  i  at*  hes  the  tutted  seeds  ol  the  dr) 
grass  growing  between  the  stones  and 
etches  the  whole  scene  in  antique  gold,  A 
ridge  sheathed  in  chaparral  and  sharp- 
ened to  a  hatchet  edge  of  naked  rock  is 
topped  l>\  a  Diggei  Pine,  a  most  languid 
( on  iter  whose  limbs  diverge  earl)  and  go 
then  own  ways,  vaguely  upward,  with  an 
almost  feminine  sway  in  the  high  hiee/e. 

[Tiere  in  <>ne  place,  a  surpj ise  to  me. 
thai  w  ill  always  seem  magical.  Walking 

down  out  ol  a  pine  ioiest.  which  is  less 
unusual  than  the  view  ol  the  ba<  k  (  onn- 

n\  from  San  Mai  cos  Pass  might  suggest,  I 
hit  an  open  trail  through  ( haparral.  The 
forest,  pm  bed  <>n  a  north  slope,  had  been 
more  confining  than  interesting,  a  mesh 
ol  uniform  green  that  obscured  a  tine 
view.  1  was  glad  to  get  out  ol  it.  But  com- 
ing oil  the  slope  I  walked  slow  ly  into  a 
different  kind  ol  grove.  It  was  a  natural 
pal  k.  a  plat  e  of  needle-c o\ ci  ed  eai  th.  lit- 
tle deadfall  and  immense  trees.  Nothing 
in  the  loust  I  had  left  compared  to  it. 

1  hese  tiees  stood  laithel  apart  one  from 
another  than  the  pines,  as  il  their  stature 
demanded  less  eas>  Familiarity.  Many 

were  as  thick  and  tall  as  redwoods.  As  al- 
ways in  a  grove  ol  very  tall  trees,  the  sun- 
light was  filtered  again  and  again  coming 

dow  n,  and  the  result  w  as  a  refined  light 
that  enriched  the  red-brown  hark  and 

muted  all  the  shadow  s. 

I  sat  dow  n  on  a  log  beside  a  stream  that 

1  lowed  so  slow  lv  it  was  soundless,  and  I 
wondered.  I  had  heen  walking  lor  two 
and  a  hall  days  in  late  spring  heat  along 
an  open  trail  in  chaparral.  I  had  expected 
the  briei  pine  loust,  hut  I  had  not  even 
imagined  that  these  trees  existed  here.  I 

was  as  deep  as  one  (an  get  in  the  hack 
country,  and  here  was  this  complete  sur- 
prise,  a  grove  as  stately  and  cool  and  si- 
lent as  any  in  the  world.  Since  I  have  no 
training  as  a  naturalist  and  only  a  ragged 
knowledge  picked  up  along  trails,  I 
didn't  even  know  w  hat  kind  of  trees  they 
were,  and  the  immensity  ol  that  ignor- 
ance further  deepened  the  sense  of  mys- 
tery. 

1  wandered  briefly  among  the  trees, 
looking  up  like  a  child  in  his  first  en- 
COUntei  with  a  tall  (  ity,  hut  I  had  a  desti- 
nation lor  the  night  and  had  to  walk  on. 
Shortly  I  passed  a  narrow  waterfall  that 
broke  the  silence  and  I  was OUl  in  (  hapar- 
ral again.  The  grove  folded  behind  a 
ridge  and  disappeared.  And  many  days 
latei  1  went  to  a  favorite  book  and  relieved 
my  ignorance:  "Bark:  bright  c  innamon 
red  blown.  .  .scaly,  thick.  .  .Leaves:  scale 
like,  pale  green  lying  close  to  the  stem 
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except  i«>i  the  spreading  callous  tips,..." 
Strange  as  it  seemed  to  encounter  those 
tiees  in  this  dry,  open  country.  I  should 
have  known,  in  a  land  that  isalsocharac- 
terized  l>\  theii  aroma,  what  they  were: 
Iik  (  iisc  Cedar. 

I  ba\(  not  named  the  location  of  this 
grove  intentionally,  so  that  someone  else 
maj  share  m\  delight  in  it,  wbk  h  would 
not  have  oo  urred  burdened  by  anticipa- 
tion. Bui  I  (an  t  leave  out  place  namesal- 
logether,  because  the)  are  pan  of  thefla- 
VOI  ol  the  country.  White  Ledge.  Bear 
Camp,  Big  Com  Spruce  Camp.  Sulphur 
Springs,  Hurricane  Deck.  Salisbury  Pot- 
kio.  Lion  Canyon.  Rattlesnake  Creek, 
Lost  Vallex  Canyon,  Indian  Creek,  Jack- 
rabbit  Flat,  Foresters  Leap  Canyon, 
Chokecheir\  Spring.  Although  some  of 
the  names  sound  i  i<  hei  than  their  mean- 
ings— the  sibilant  Sespe  means,  in  Chu- 
mash.  "knee  bend" — they  are  either  de- 
scriptive enough  01  melodic  enough  in 
then  obscurity  to  spark  imagination.  A 
friend  and  1  have  developed  the  pastime 
ol  creating  intricate,  fictional  oral  histo- 
ries based  on  those  names,  such  as  a  dra- 
matu  encounter,  sei  in  1825,  between 
Pete  sis(juo(  .a  renegade  American  scout, 
and  a  young  Spanish  immigrant  of  noble 
Mood  whose  name  was  Raphael  Man/a- 
na. 

Sespe,  Sisquoc,  Man/ana.  In  reality, 
though,  these  names  need  little  mental 
embroidery.  I  hepla*  esthej  represent  are 
\i\id  enough  on  theii  own.  These  three 
are  the  names  ol  three  major  waterways, 
whose  basins  define  the  shape  ol  the  land 
and  whose  pools  slake  the  needs  ol  the 
traveler,  rhese  waters,  and  thetributai  ies 
that  Iced  them,  are  central  to  the  view, 

texture  and  perfume  that  make  the  Santa 
Barbara  back  country  unique.  And.  onc  e 
again,  mm  h  ol  theii  quality  is  based  on 
the  combination  ol  opposites  that  is  so 
typical  here.  Like  the  sandstone  ridges 

that  ma\  be  at  once  rough  and  sinuous, 

these  streams  contain  moods  ol  some- 
times \  ioleni  contrast 

Mii  hael  Parfit,  who  has  ret  ently  left  San- 
ta Barbara  to  publish  the  weekly  "Star 
News"  in  McCall,  Idaho,  is  writing  a 
book  on  coal  strip  mining  in  Montana. 
He  has  appeared  in  Reader's  Digest, 
The  New  York  Times,  The  Christian 
&  ience  Monitor,  Field  and  Stream,  and 
has  written  two  cover  stories  for  New 
limes. 


Most  ol  the  mne  the  back  country 
streams  are  innocuous— delicious  little 
nils  ol  water,  stained  green  and  yellow 
with  algae  thai  thickens  as  spring  pro- 
gn  sses.  1  here  are  deep  pools  whi<  h  con- 
tain trout  so  hungry  they  will  sometimes 
sample  small  white  pebbles  thrown  at 
them;  there  is  the  everlastingly  soothing 
melod)  ol  waterfalls;  and  there  arc-  wide, 
shallow  rea<  hes  ol  water  where,  on  a  hot 
day,  one  can  lie  on  the  bottom  with  only 
his  he  ad  out,  half  dozing  in  cool  luxury 
while  the  little  lish  nibble  his  toes. 

Each  ol  these  streams  has  suc  h  places, 
and  each  also  has  its  own  fair-weather 
c  harac  ler.  Man/ana.  a  small  but  vei\  pop- 

ulai  stream  in  the  San  Rafael  W  ilderne  ss, 
is  a  thread  that  sometimes  gets  lost  in  its 
( >\\  n  boulders  and  often  gets  c  hoked  with 
algae  b\  late  spring.  The  Sisquoc  the 
most  remote  <>i  the  streams,  which  rises 

near  Big  Pine  Mountain  and  usually  van- 
ishes into  the  earth  before  it  leaches  the 
In  si  load.  25  miles  west,  runs  down  from 
forests  through  chaparral  into  a  widen- 
ing vallex .  past  ac  ies  of  gravel  bai  s.  oc  c  a- 

sional  old  homesteads,  and  the  marijua- 
na plantations  ol  modern  fugitives.  And 
the  Sespe  runs  the  othei  way,  using  not 

tai  east  ol  Big  Pine*  and  meandering  lai  til- 
er eastward  through  a  spac  ions  valley  to 

make  its  knee-bend  north  of  Fillmore  and 
plunge  south  past  hot  springs  into  an  ag- 
gressively vertical  canyon  lull  ol  purple 
c  lilts  and  places  where,  il  a  person  wants 
to  get  through,  he  has  to  put  his  pack  on 
an  air  mattress  and  swim. 

But  when  the-  lains  c  ome,  t  he  Sespe.  the 
Sisquoc,  the  Man/ana  and  all  the  Othei 
Streams  have  the  same  reac  tion:  I  he) 
glower,  brood,  turn  murky,  swell,  snarl 

and  hurst  into  Hood.  It  is  as  il  the  hod\  1  >! 
the  mountains  is  sleeping,  living  on  a 
pulse-  we  can  t  feel,  until  the  rain  breaks 
loose  the  vein  of  powei . 

I  trv  not  to  go  into  the  back  country 
during  a  winter  storm,  whic  h  max  mean  I 
have  more  wisdom  than  someol  mv  othei 
habits  seem  to  indicate.  But  anvone  who 
visits  m  sprmg  can  see  evidence  of  the 
havoc  ol  the  Hoods.  I  remember  walking 
on  a  gravel  har  in  the  Sespe  one  spring, 
out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the  creek,  and 
coming  upon  a  solitary  tree  planted  in 

blea<  hed  loc  ks.  It  was  broken  oil  about 
eight  leet  up  and  the  truncated  fork  that 
remained  had  caught  a  tangle  of  twigs. 


bark  and  othei  debris.  There  was  a  I 
ol  green  m  these  branches,  but  then^ 
was  grey,  and  the  broken  treHookedl? 
the  su,vm>,  ol  a  holocaust  can 
the  body  of  a  friend  rhegrimsin 

learned  latei.  A  yeai  before  n,  far 

1969,  the  Sespe's  flood hadldllcda| 
ol  boysandall  tnjtoneofthtiraduhj2 
ers  when  they  tried  to  cross  the  a 
a  bulldoze] . 

I  here  is  nothing  gentle  about  tl 
ta  Barbara  back  country,  kastofallaboui 
the  bird  that  is  its  symbol,  the  California 
Condor.  Even  in  die  sense  that  it  is 

rion  eatei  and  its  nests  therefore]  

distil*  tive  and  powerful  odor,  thi 
is  appropriate.  And  ya  e  ven  hen  b 
iadox.  Ibis  bird,  the  largest  in 
America,  an  ugh.  bald-headed  survive 
of  the  Pleistocene  age  that  loofapoweifcii 
enough  to  wrestle  a  live  deer  to  the 
ground,  is  the  most  fragile  thing  in  (ht- 


wilderness.  Die  latesi  r.  s.  Fish  and 
w  ildlife  Service  estimate  is  thai  40  to  45 
condors  remain. 

I  have  teen  only  onecondor,  but  I  con- 
lidei  mysell  luckier  than  most.  It  was 
floating  above  a  ridge,  milking  the  up- 
draft  toi  lilt  with  its  rectangular  plank 
w  ings  and  lon^  fcathn  lingn  s.  and  it  was 
being  harassed  by  a  raven.  The  raven 
darted  and  swooped,  looking  as  small  as  a 
sparrow  as  the  condoi  dronedon,  turned 
with  hardly  a  Hexing  d  wings,  and  swept 
behind  the  ridge.  The  raven  had  to  flap, 
clumsy  in  the  air i  but  the  condor,  leaning 
on  the  finesse  <>!  ancient  habit,  just 
glided.  As  it  vanished  I  had  an  image ol  a 
lonely  Liberatoi  bomber,  its  foui  radial 
engines  obsolete  past  the  point  ol  repair, 

venturing,  da/ed.  into  .1  modern  battle, 
with  the  air  lull  ol  Sidewindei  missiles 

and  run  leai  l  lak. 

And  in  main  w  a\  s  the  condor  is  a  kind 
ol  weapon  in  the  fighi  over  the  future  of 


the  Santa  Barbara  back  country.  Evei 
since  its  presence  in  the  Sisquoc  drainage 
turned  publi<  opinion  against  a  pro- 
posed H>ad  into  the  Sierra  Madre  m  the 
[9S0's,  the  condor's  uncertain  existence 
has  helped  put  a  numbei  ol  resource  de- 
velopment projects  on  indefinite  hold.  As 
long  as  the  big  old  bird  patrols  it.  the  land 
will  probably  remain  relatively  free  from 
permanent  human  intrusion.  The  con- 
doi is  both  a  reason  and  an  excuse  to  pre- 
serve the  wilderness  quality  of  the  back 
country.  But  if  the  last  bird  dies,  thatspe- 
i  ial  atmosphere  thai  makes  the  Santa 
Barbara  back  country  unique  may  de- 
cline and  die  with  it. 

today,  however,  that  rare  quality  re- 
mains intact,  and  I'd  prefer  to  celebrate  it 
ih.an  to  lament  it  before  it  is  gone.  But  a 
final  del  in  it  ion  ol  just  w  hat  is  SOpret  IOUS 
about  this  land  eludes  me.  The  aroma? 
I  he  rocks?  The  chaparral?  I  he  forests? 
The  water?  Nothing  quite  so  tangible. 


But  it  is  at  least  something  like  the 
quality    that  \\  ilia  Gather,  in  Death 
Comes  for  the  An  hbiskop,  found  in  the 
aii  of  the  Southwest.  I  have  often  lemem. 
bered  thai  description  while  visitingtfc 
ba<  k  country,  but  it  seemed  most  accurate 
one  morning  not  long  ago  when  I  was  1  v. 
ing  hall  awake  in  mv  sleepinghag 
an  oak  tree  at  the  confluence  ol  tht  S 
quo<  s  south  fork  and  main  m 
bathed  in  the  chaparral  smdl  and  watch- 
ing the  earl)  sun  unfurl  da)  onthestom 
of  the  high  ledges: 

.  .that  lightness,  thai  dry  aro- 

matii  odoi . .  .one  could  breathe 

. .  .only  on  the  bright  edges  ol  the 
won  Id . .  -Something  soft  and  wild 

and  hee.  something  that  whis- 
peted  to  the  eat  on  the  pillow, 
lightened  the  heart,  softly,  softh 
picked  the  lot  k.  slid  the  bolts,  and 
released  the  piisonal  spirit  of 
man  into  the  wind,  into  the  blue 
and  gold,  into  the  morning,  into 
the  morning!"  □ 


SANTA  BARBARA  SCENES   by  Russell  Myers 


"YOUR  WATER  ALLOTMENT  OR  YOUR  LIFE  j  * 


H 


Classic  Weathervanes 


A  horse  and  sulky  of  hand-hammered  copper,  3  3  inches  long,  and  complete 
with  four  compass  ordinals  (not  shown). 

Other  weathervanes,  all  crafted  from  early  American  molds,  include  a  giant 
eagle,  a  rooster,  cow,  fish,  quill,  and  a  lively  sailboat. 


Antiques  •  Works  of  Art 

Garden  Furnishings  •  Restoration  Services 

Monday  -  Saturday,  10  am  to  5  pm 


39  East  De  la  Guerra  St/Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101/(805)  965-4058 


A  History  and 
Guide  to  Prevention 

Sycamore  Canyon: 
Santa  Barbara's 
Last  Fire? 

By  Jerry  Dunn 


Twenty  minutes  before  a  kite  hit  an 
overhead  line  on  the  windy  night  of 
July  26, 1977  near  the  intersection  of 
Mountain  Drive  and  Coyote  Road,  a 
fire  truck  patrolling  on  "red  flag" 
alert  had  driven  by,  found  nothing 
amiss,  and  continued  on  its  way.  Our 
back  door  was  left  open,  so  to  speak, 
and  an  uninvited  intruder  entered. 

Santa  Barbara  is  hardly  the  lone 
victim  of  fire.  There  are  300  blazes  in 
the  United  States  every  hour.  A  home 
burns  every  38  seconds.  Studying 
fire's  personality,  though,  may  help 
us  to  stop  it;  all  our  recent  fires  — 
the  Refugio  (1955),  Coyote  (1964), 
Wellman  (1966),  Romero  Canyon 
(1971)  and  Sycamore  (1977)  — 
share  common  characteristics. 


A. 


OGRAPHY  BY  STEVE  DERR  &  HENRY  L  FECHTMAN 


San  Francisco's  Finest  Location 
Number  One  Nob  Hill 


Cable  cars  stop 
at  your  doorstep. 
Tourist  attractions 
and  shopping  are  just 
moments  away. 
Plus. ..the  world-famous 
Top  of  the  Mark  and 
Nob  Hill  Restaurant 
are  right  in  your  hotel. 
Come.  Enjoy  the 
grand  style  of 
The  Mark. 

In  California 
call  your  travel  agent 
or  dial  toll  free 
direct  to  the  hotel 
for  reservations. 
800-652-1402 


AN  INTERCONTINENTAL  HOTEL 


traditional  Clothes  For  Men 


Foi  sheei  fercn  ity,  though,  the  Sv< 
more  outdid  the  others.  The  Coy, 
Romero  Canyon  tires  lasted  13  and  |Q 
days,  but  this  blaze  accomplished  mostol 
its  destine  tion  in  a  few  hoi  hours  on  a 
windy  Tuesday  night 

From  a  patch  oi  burning  brush  two 
yards  across,  the  fire  spread  down  the 
canyon  faster  than  a  man  can  run.  This 
seems  like  less  of  a  feat  when  one  i 
ers  that  in  terms  of  fuel,  a  pound  ol  hi  us] 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  pound  oi  gasoline, 

When  the  Sycamore  fire  was  coma 
36  hours  later,  the  statistic  s  would  show 
7 15  a<  res  burned  and  280  homes  desti 
or  damaged  (216  totally).  Of  every  [qui 
houses  touched  l>\  the  fire,  three  burned 

to  then  foundations.  Losses  k;i(  v 

million,  but  contrary  to  national  news 
about  the  "wealthy"  losing  lain 
tales."  the  average  family  income  of  thos 
burned  out  was $16,3  is.  w  ith  then  homes 
worth  SUM), ()()().  moderate  m  todai  j 
market.  Bui  they  were  woefully  under- 
insured,  then  poli<  ies  averaging  jusi 
1 1 8,633,  wiih  22  owners  oi  renters  having 
no  ( overage  at  all. 

Fins  aie  considered  acts  of  God  (ty  in- 
surant ecompanies)oi  ad  sol  man  (by  po- 
lice arson  units).  Oi .  like  this  accidental 
man-caused  blaze,  the)  may  be  both: 
Ele<  1 1  i(  al  liie  ( ame  raining  to  earth  at  the 
tug  ol  a  kitestring  amok  in  thewind,ina 
(  ruel  twist  on  Benjamin  Franklin's  noble 

experiment. 

During  the  ensuing  lire,  endangered 
residents  muttered  prayers  that  the  wind 
would  die,  oi  ai  least  shift  awa]  from 
theii  own  small  world.  Santa  Ana  winds 
sweeping  in  from  tin  desert  and  "sun- 
downer" winds  |  ( aused  b)  a  (  hang?  in  air 
How  when  smisn  cools  the  land)  acted 
like  he  1 1<  >ws  feeding  a  bla<  ksmith's  [< 
Some  residents  remembered  thai  in  1955, 
the  wind  had  overcome  a  72-mile  con- 
taining ring  ol  men  and  equipment  to 
send  the  Refugio  lire  sprawling  out  ol 
control  again  aftei  six  embattled days. 

The  wind,  holding  the  whip  hand, 
forced  human  and  animal  populations 
ahead  of  it  like  slaves  under  the  lash.  A 
howling  ( horns  ol  foxes  and  CO] 
themselves  evacuees,  could  be  heard  in 
the  (  anyons  neai  Refugio.  A  story  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  \  ews-  Press  recounted  thai 
"a  deei  w  as  seen  panting  at  the  ocean's 
edge,  and  cattle  broke  fen<  esorwerefreed 
and  roamed  everywhere  amid  exploding 
oak  trees,  burning  brush  and  blistered 
earth." 

During  the  Sycamore  fire  eucalyptus 

trees,  whose  leaves  had  been  pre-heated 
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b\  i lie  advancing  flames  and  ch  ied  out  by 
the  wind,  burst  into  flames  so  loudly  thai 
shouts  could  not  be  heard. 

A  similai  print  ipleol  ignition  applied 
to  houses.  The  air  inside  them  became 
oven-hot  and  pre-heated  the  walls,  drap- 
er) liid  furniture.  When  a  window  broke 
and  oxygen  i  ushed  in,  the  houses  blew  up 
like  bombs. 

Otherworldly  sights  are  common  aftei 
such  ii  fire:  Corning  Ware  in  perfect 
shape  amidst  the  rubble;  an  auto  whose 
tires  melted  and  w  hose  rims  grew  so  hot 
the}  s.mk  into  the  pavement,  imbedding 
the  i  ai  in  the  street.  Ii  is  ironu  that  the 

onl\  pail  oi  mam  houses  to  survive  was 
the  (  lumne\ . 

But  the  greatest  mystery  is  why  some 
homes  were  spared  in  the  middle  ol  other- 
wise blackened  slopes,  left  untouched 
when  everything  around  them  binned. 
Again,  look  to  the  wind.  Gusting  up  to  75 

miles  an  bom.  it  pushed  the  Eire  honl 
along  so  last  dial  there  was  no  time  for  it 
to  bum  all  the  homes  and  Large  trees,  i  at- 
er,  embers  and  firebrands  were  blown 
back  in  w  hat  might  be  grimly  termed  a 
"backfire."  Simply  put,  these  firebrands 
landed  on  some  houses  and  not  on  Others. 
The  wind  as  fate's  a^ent. 
Wind  is  just  one  element  in  a  tiie.  Fuel 

is  another.  Scientists  are  studying  plants 

to  learn  w  hie  h  are  sal  est  aiound  homes  in 
lire  hazard  anas,  and  in  fuel  bleaks  m 

timber  and  brush  country.  The  Los  Ait' 

geles  Times'  George  Alexander  points 
out  that  most  plants  have  both  good  and 
bad  points.  Succ  ulents,  loi  example,  are 
slow  td  burn  be<  ausc  ot  theil  high  mois- 
ture content,  but  are  poor  at  controlling 
(  k  >sion  bee  auseol  their  shallow  rootsand 
hea\  \  b(  uliev 

(alius,  avocado  and  macadamia  nut 
trees  are  very  resistant  to  fire*  as  are  <  arob, 

California  pepper  and  wall-pruned  fan 

palms,  according  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, which  also  recommends  iceplant, 
Algerian  i\>  and  African  creeping  dais) 
as  ground  covers.  (It  is  vital  that  land- 
scapes be  watered;  one  or  two  irrigations 
in  mid-summer  c  an  make  the  cliflerence 

between  a  very  flammable  shrub  and  one 
that  barely  burns. ) 

Bougainvillea  and  pine  and  juniper 
trees  are  considered  fire  receptive.  Pine 
cones  drop  to  the  ground  and  remain 

aflame,  spreading  the  fire,  while  winds 
tea!  light  blanches  loose  and  send  them 
Dying.  Trees  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  in  canopies  alongside  a  house  or 
under  its  roof  caves. 

The  Coyote  lire  in  1964  showed  Santa 


813  State  Street  •  Santa  Barbara,  California  93101  •  963-1101 


If  this  ad  were  in  color, 
this  sign 
would  be  orange. 
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Barbarans  what  happens  to  flammable 
vegetation,  fa  its  first  100  minutes,  it 
erased  the  surface  of  100  acres  oi  laud. 
Eventuallv  90.000  acres  were  lost.  Avery 
Bi  undage's  Ashley  Road  showplace  with 
us  lifetime  collection  ol  Asian  art  was  one 
ol  is  structures  destroyed,  and  the  old 
lom -story  1  [o<  Springs  Hotel  went  up  in 
a  curl  ol  smoke,  like  pages  of  a  history- 
book  touched  to  a  match.  Mme.  (ianna 
Walskas  "Lotusland"  had  a  glass  hot- 
house- melted  by  the  heat. 

W  hen  a  Inr  hums  so  swiftl)  and  wide* 

ly,  fire  departments  lace  serious  prob- 
lems.  rheii  equipment  has  come  a  long 
way  from  the  three-gallon  bucket  which 
was  standard  in  "hue  ket  hi  igades"  in  ear- 
1\  America— New  York  City  now  has  a 
single  pump  nuck  that  Can  deliver  8800 
gallons  ol  watei  a  minute— hut  getting 
large  and  sophisticated  equipment  up 
wild  canyons  or  across  ravines  is  impossi- 
ble. With  its  bulk,  a  pumpei  is  as  useless 
in  a  backlands  fire  as  a  knight  who  has 
[alien  oil  his  horse  in  heav)  armor  in  a 
joust. 

Airplanes  and  helicopters  have  there- 
fore become  die  weapons  ol  war  against 
fire.  In  the  ( loyote  blaze  two  converted  B- 
17s  weie  credited  h\  the  lire  chief  with 
saving  Montecito  and  Santa  Barbara 
from  being  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  In 
addition  to  theii  loads  ol  watei  oi  chemi- 
cals, some  ol  these  hoinheis  cam  inha- 
led optical  equipment  whii  h  c  an  map  a 

lue  s  perimetei  and  locate  hot  spoiseven 
through  a  thick  canopy  ol  smoke.  When 
targets  are  spotted  the  planes  unload  their 
fire  retardani  payloads,  dyed  red  foi  trac- 

ing  hits  and  misses  on  the  terrain  helow. 

(Though  borate  was  once  widely  used  to 
smother  wildfires,  it  also  inconveniently 
defoliated  the  hills  and  has  been  largelv 
replaced  b)  ammonium  sulfate  and  di- 
ammonium  phosphate,  which  along 
with  snuffing  flames  actually  ac  t  as  fertil- 
izers to  nurture  new  plants. 

spec  ial  additives  now  produce  such  ex- 
otica as  "light"  watei.  whose  loamv  film 

can  smothei  hm  ning  gasoline,  and  "wet*1 

w  atei .  whose  reduc  ed  surlac  e  tensic  m  can 
more  casilv  penetrate  dense  materials  like 

hm  ning  mattresses. 

Ordinary  water  also  works,  hut  again 
the  problem  is  getting  it  to  the  fire. 
Quenching  the  Sy<  amore  blaze  took  only 

hall  the  amount  ol  watei  used  on  a  nor- 
mal day  by  (ilv  residents  to  hiush  then 
teeth  and  wash  theii  dogs  and  cars.  I  he 

problem  was  not  supply,  hut  distribu- 
tion, 

Nearl)  6*6  million  gallons  flowed 


through  the  hoses  of  home <  >w  ners  trv  ing 

to  save  then  properties,  only  1.1  million 
gallons  through  the  hoses  ol  Firefighters. 
Usage  by  private  citizens  lowered  the 
pressure,  oi  course,  but  as  City  FireChiel 
Waltei  s  points  out:  "You  can't  tell  people 

not  to  hose  dow  n  the  n  houses,  espec  tally 
w  hen  the  c  it\  onlv  has  seven  pieces  ol 
equipment  with  three  men  eac  h." 

The  real  distribution  problems  oc - 

c  urred  be*  ause  ol  power  failure,  not  <  Ui- 
zen  usage.  Eiectru  it\  went  out  at  East  Re- 
servoir and  at  the  Montecito  Pump 
Station.  Though  eit\    water  generally 

comes  to  us  through  the  [orce ol  gravity 
from  high  reservoirs,  to  get  water  to  a  cer- 
tain height  there  must  he  a  reservoir  that 
high.  II  there  is  none,  or  it  gravity  does 
not  provide  enough  pressure,  pumps  are 

used  as  boosters.  Pumps  need  power. 

Ppwei  outages  mean,  then,  that  highei 
areas,  like  I  .as  Alturas  Road  where  more 
than  10  houses  burned,  lose  most  orall  of 

theii  watei  pressure. 

To  soke  this  problem,  the  city  is  instal- 
ling connections  at  many  locations  lor 
portable,  diesel-operated  pumps  which 

can  push  750  gallons  per  minute  through 
a  hose.  And  it  has  received  a  recommen- 
dation to  install  larger  mains. 

W  hen  the  Syc  amore  lire  began,  the  hy- 
drant at  Sycamore  Canyon  and  Coyote 
Roads  was  virtually  useless.  On  a 
substandard  main,  at  the  end  of  the  line 
where  it  is  the  last  hydrant  to  get  water,  it 
produced  nothing  but  the  noise  of  sue  k- 
ing  aii.  In  September  a  temporary  hy- 
drant was  installed  150  feel  away  to  serve 
until  the  city  public  works  department  re- 
vamps the  water  system. 

Though  water  only  trickled  in  to  the 
I  ii  e  area,  gaw  kei  s  st learned  in.  I  Iundreds 
of  rubber-nec  kers  c  logged  entry  and  exit 

loads  and  bloc  ked  the  driveways  ol  peo- 
ple trying  to  get  out  with  family 
members,  pets  and  posse  ssions.  Specta- 
tors are  continual!)  asked  to  stay  <  leai  oi 
local  fires;  this  year  those  requests  turned 
to  arrests. 

At  least  one  confirmed  near-miss  be- 
tween a  private  plane  and  a  firefighting 
plane  in  the  air  over  the  1971  Romero 
Canyon  lire  show  s  the-  absurdity  of  sight- 
seeing during  an  emergency. 

Yet  fire  casts  an  inexorable  spell  on 

many  ol  those  who  are  not  involved  life; 
and-limb.  "It's  beautiful  and  it's  horri- 
ble," said  one  little  gii  1  watching  the  lire 
in  Romero  Canyon,  [ndeed,  fire  com- 
bines the  lasc  ination  of  both  the  beauty 
and  the  beast;  it  is  as  compelling  as  the 
cathedral  at  Notre  Dame  and  as  appal- 


ling, as  hard  to  turn  awav  horn,  as  the 
Hunchback.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
tile  evokes  mixed  emotions.  As  well  as  be- 
ing the  element  most  c  oinlort  ing  to  lis.  it 

is  the  m<  >st  ten  iking. 

How  c  an  uncontrolled  fires  be  prevent- 
ed, then?  Subjects  like  controlled  burn- 
ing. Hood  control  and  building  code  re- 
quirements entwine-  technical  quest i< his 
with  political,  legal  and  financial  issues. 

These  aie  emotional  issues  as  well. 

Manv  professional  foresi  managers  and 
lire1  fighters,  foi  example,  aie  trying  to 

oveic  ome  public  opinion  that  even  lire  is 
in  it  sell  bad.  In  a  c  oiiiitrv  that  has  giown 
up  with  Smoke)  the  Bear,  resistance  is 
high,  indeed. 

W  ildfires,  though,  are  part  of  the  natu- 
ral c  ycie  ol  forests  and  grasslands,  and  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  region  trees  like  the 
knob  cone  pine  ac  t  uallv  depend  on  fire  to 
Open  theii  tighth  hound  cones  lor  sue  - 
cessful  regeneration. 

But  government  policy  has  followed 
the  mandate  of  public  opinion  and  sup- 
pi  essed  all  wildfires;  this  has  led  loan  ab- 
normal build-Up  of  highly  combustible 
sc  rub  vegetation  in  areas  that  once  proba- 
bly contained  a  mixture  ol  brush  and 
l;kiss  lands. 

"The  blame  lor  intense  wildfires  IS 
usually  placed  on  the  smoker,  thee  areless 
camper,  tin  arsonist  or  lightning,"  savs 
Di .  Harold  Bi  swell,  professor  emeritus  ol 

UC  Berkeley's  school  ol  forestry.  "Sel- 
dom is  it  placed  on  ouj  own  carelessness 
in  letting  ground  fuels  build  up  to  dan- 
gerous levels." 

As  a  part  of  its  land  management  poli- 
cy, the  i  .s.  Forest  Service  in  the  county 
adopted  in  197$  what  it  calls  a  "pres- 
cribed burning"  program,  to  reduce  fuel 

hazards  by  breaking  up  blocks  of  older 
hi  ush.  In  presc  ribed  burn  areas  lightning 
oi  a  caieless  matc  h  should  ignite  only  a 
"cool"  fire  and  not  a  conflagration. 

Of  course,  there  aie  problems.  If  a 

guided  I  ne  gets  out  ol  c  ontiol  it  c  an  do  as 
much  harm  as  any  w  ild  bla/e.  (  ontrolled 
burning  means  dirtier  air,  the  reason  why 
the  County  banned  it  eight  years  ago 
(though  at  that  time  it  contributed  only 
two  percent  of  our  air  pollution. ) 

But  the  most  serious  danger  of  regulat- 
ed hm  nmg  is  that  the  land  may  flood  lat- 
er in  the  year.  The  Forest  Seiv ice's  infor- 
mation officer,  Ed  Waldapfel,  savs:  "You 
hear  all  about  how  the  Indians  set  con- 
trolled fires— how  ships  going  by  saw 
columns  of  smoke  rising  from  the  Santa 
Barbara  hills.  And  people  sav  we  should 
do  the  same.  But  conditions  of  life  have 


changed  since  then.  Huge  floods  oo 
,  inl((i  afta  those  Gres,  and  on  the  Hood 
plains  whew  the  sili  ran  down  there  arc 
nou  I. ii  ins  and  houses  and  people.  So  we 
,  nil  afford  to  do  now  as  they  did  then." 

I  iidd  noimal  conditions  the  roots  ol 
plants  keep  soil  in  place,  while  the  leafy 
Ihtei  accumulated  «>n  die  surface  takes 
the  i<>i<<  ol  raindrops;  together!  these 
plant  elements  prevail  erosion.  A  wild- 
hit .  howeva .  reverses  the  situation.  Dead 
root  systems  no  long  hind  the  soil  as  firm- 
ly; raindrops  hit  the  ground  dire*  tly,  like 
man)  light  taps  with  a  chisel,  carving 
awaj  the  slopes:  ash  seals  the  surface  and 
t  auses  a  high  runofl  ol  rainw  ater.  I  ndei 
conditions  like  these. the  lightest  rain  can 

c  i rale  seven*  Hoods  and  mudslides. 

Count)  Hood  control  engineer  James 
Stub*  had  points  out  that  "t  heir's  a  great 

nsk  m  controlled  burning  because  we 
don't  know  in  advance  how  heavy  the 
rains  are  going  tobe.  In  less  steep  country 
and  not  behind  an  urban  area,  controlled 
burning  would  he  a  bettei  tool." 

And  Chiel  Oaks  of  the  County  Fire  De- 
partment adds:  'Fuel  management  only 
woiks  where  there's  not  a  lot  of  urban  in- 
terface with  the  wild  land.  II  there  are 
buildings  in  an  area,  that  eliminates  con- 
trolled burning  as  a  preventive  method." 


gui  j  i  [967  report  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors noted  that  during  the  Coyote  lire, 
the  an  as  where  controlled  burning  had 
been  done  were  left  uns(  athed.  And  Har- 
wood  A.  i  Bend)  iWhite,a  formei  membei 
ol  the  count)  planning  commission, 
finds  greal  significance  in  the  fact  that 
where  the  Coyote  fire  had  burned,  the 
Sycamore  did  not.  (The  two  blazes  began 
within  100  yards  ol  the  same  spot.) 

Furthermore,  White  lias  written  in  the 
News-Press  that  the  Sycamore  fire  "could 
have  been  rendered  nearly  harmless  H 
good  management  procedures  had  been 
in  effect  during  the  last  decade.  .  .if  gov- 
ernment   polic  v    supported    (  out l oiled 

burning  and  othei  'fuels  modification1 
pi  a<  t  i(  es." 

Waldapfel  replies:  "There  are  a  lot  ol 
Monday  morning  quarterba<  ks."  Even  ii 
there  had  been  controlled  burning,  he 
says,  "with  conditions  like  that  night,  fire 
is  almost  impossible  to  control.  The  wind 

liist  blows  it  horn  house  to  house."' 

Yet,  with  nearly  one  quarter  ol  the 
county  blanketed  in  flammable  brush,  it 

does  not  seem  prudent  toe  lose  thee  ase  toi 

regulated  burning.  Perhaps  city  and 
county  lire  districts  can  supply  home- 
owners with  the  equipment  and  person- 
nel to  chip  brush  and  in<  inerate  it  safely. 


Chiel  Oaks  feels,  however,  that  a  person 
who  <  (looses  to  build  iii  a  high  risk 
"should  pa)  foi  the  increased  costs  of  pio. 
ic(  ting  him,  not  benefit  from  the  tax  m,,. 
ney  ol  people  who  don't  live  in  those 
areas." 

W  hoever  pays  lot  it.  the  public  or  the 
private  sector,  the  costs  ol  controlled 
burning  are  sine  to  be  less  than  tho 
another  majoi  fire  in  Santa  Barbara. 

O!  the  $30  million  lost  in  the  Sycamore 
fire,  $28  million  represents  lost  houses 
Owners  ol  damaged  property  will  receiv< 

some  small  tax  bleaks  from  the  COUIlh 

but  the  overall  damage,  immense  as  it 
w  as,  could  not  persuade  President  Cam  i 
and  his  Federal  Disasta  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration to  grant  the  1787,00) 
temporary  housing  (mostly  trailers)  and 

debris  removal  sought  b\  Governoi 
Bn  >wii. 

There  is  little  temporary  housing  in 
Santa  Barbara  undei  the  best  conditions, 
and  aftei  a  lew  weeks  fire  victims  ait  n 
luctant  to  sta\  on  with  generous  friends 
and  neighbors.  As  ol  mid-August,  111 
families  comprising  316  people  need 
someplace  to  live.  Their  numbers  are  ex- 
pe<  ted  to  swell  as  vi(  tinis  leave  the  homes 

of  f 1  lends. 

Though  the  out-of-town  press  was 


Delivered:  your  doorstep. 


Packaged,  ready  to  construct  quickly 
and  economically,  this  home  can  be 
delivered  to  your  (future)  doorstep  almost 
anywhere! 

Our  plant  in  Washington  produces 
many  other  models  created  by  our 
architects  as  well  as  custom  designs  by 
home  owners  all  over  the  world. 

Built  of  choice,  pre-cut,  kiln-dried 
cedar,  the  illustrated  3-bedroom  home 
combines  the  best  features  of  city  living 


with  a  country  environment. 

A  cedar-lined  cathedral  ceiling,  astral 
windows,  and  500  square  feet  of  outdoor 
deck  provide  unusual  involvement  with 
the  outdoors. 

For  a  full-color,  56-page  book  about 
our  Ltndal  Cedar  Homes,  plus  a  home- 
planner  guide  on  which  to  lay  out  your 
concepts,  send  $2  to  your  Lindal  dealer 
Ball/Morgan  Associates,  in  Los  Angeles 
or  call  Dick  Bailey  (805)  649-3337 


FLOOR  PLAN 


Erection  of  pre-cut  Lindal  Cedar  Home, 
on  completed  foundations,  saves  costly 
construction  time! 

A Bringing  nature  home  —  made -to -order 
binORb  CEDAR  HOmES 


Independently  Distributed  By 
BALL/MORGAN  ASSOCIATES 
11661  San  Vicente  Blvd.  Suite  803 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049  (213)  826-4646 

Enclosed  is  $2  for  Planbook  and  design  kit 

□  Mr.  □  Ms.  

Address  

City  state  

Z'P   Phone  


where  people  care  about— and  foi — one 
another.  They  did,  with  labor,  shelter, 
food,  <  lothing  and  ba<  kbone.  This  redis- 
covery is  a  flowei  among  the  thorns.  □ 


Jerry  Dunn,  recently  appointed  Manag- 
ing Editor,  has  been  editor  of  Coronet, 
has  written  for  People  and  has  acted  in 
movies  produced  m  India. 


guilt)  ol  spreading  main  exaggerated 
and  inaccurate  stories  about  the  Syca- 
more fire,  they  got  one  fa<  I  straight:  This 
is  still  an  old-fashioned  community 


I  bis  list  ol  preventive  do's  and  don't's 
lias  been  compiled  from  various  fire 
fighting  agen<  ies  in  Santa  Barbara. 

—Carry  adequate  fire  insurance.  This 
precaution  is  the  only  one  guaranteed  to 
work.  Itemize  every  valuable  possession, 
taking  pictures  ol  antiques,  paintings, 
rugs,  furniture  and  anything  else  an  insu- 
rance company  might  try  to  deny  you 
owned.  Document  everything  you  pos- 
sess. [Tien  insure  it. 

—  keep  important  papers  in  a  fireprooi 
box,  oi  in  a  safe  deposit  box  at  a  bank. 

—Clear  the  aua  around  your  house. 
I  he  city  requires  a  radius  of  SO  feet  to  be 
Stripped  ol  debris,  brush  and  other  burna- 
ble material,  not  iiu  luding  trees  and  or- 
namental planting. 


—  Follow  city  and  county  building  reg- 
ulations foi  high  hazard  areas  whethei 
you  live  in  <  >neoi  not.  [f  you  own  cm  build 

a  wooden  house,  neat  it  with  lire  retard- 
ant  chemicals.  Install  a  fireproof  loot. 
Make-  large  decks  solid  (rather  than 
gapped  with  Spacing  blocks  lor  leaves  to 
fall  through)  so  that  a  lire  (  an  t  gel  going 
beneath  it. 

—  Pools  should  be  installed  with  a 

"hard  su<  tion  outlet"  to  allow  firemen  to 
atta<  h  a  hose  and  drain  the  pool  onto  a 

Inc.  Invest  in  a  good  gasoline-powered 
pump;  on  many  occasions  houses  have 

been  destioved  while  20,000  gallons  ol 
watei  stood  by  idly  a  lew  leet  awa\.  II  all 
else  tails,  tlnow  things  like  table  silvei 
into  the  pool. 


—  Install  heat  oi  smoke  detection  de- 
vil es.h  has  been  estimated  that  half  of  the 
12,000  Americans  killed  annually  in  fires 
could  be  saved  with  these  detei  tors.  I  lave 
a  pre-arranged  family  es<  ape  plan. 

— Close  up  youi  house  il  \ou  are  forced 

to  eva<  uate.  Chid  Walters  ol  the  City  Fire 
Department  guesses  thai  *lilt\  pen  ent  ol 
the  places  lost  m  the  Sxcamore  fire  had 

d< »( »i  s  and  windows  open."  Foi  fire  to  en- 
tei  a  house,  it  has  togei  in  a  hole.  W  hen  a 
spark  blows  through  a  window,  ii  ignites 
the  drapes,  spreads  a<  toss  the*  arpet  to  the 
furniture  and  soon  the  house  is  burning 
from  the  inside  out.  If  you  can  do  so  safe- 
|y,  take  time  to  c  lose  down  the  house  be- 
fore you  leave. 


"Serving  real  estate  needs  in  Santa  Barbara  since  1953" 


Serenity 

Live  in  the  sunshine  of  Santa  Barbara 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  .  . 

Find  your  home  of  quality  and  character 

through  Alan  Legg,  Realtor, 

the  real  estate  broker 

you  can  consult  with  confidence. 


Alan  Legg 

REAL  TOR 

SANTA  BARBARA 


10b  East  Victoria  •  California  93101  •  Telephone  (805)  963-2111 
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Flying  "K  Days 

With  a  little  (bad)  luck,  Santa  Barbara  could  have  been  Hollywood. 


by  Margaret  Cool 

Photographs:  Joel  Conway  Historical  Collection 


Hollywood  \\cts  still  a  scraggly  vineyard 
surrounded  In  a  hedge  of  holly  when  the 
woi  Id's  largest  motion  picture  studio  was 
located  100  miles  up  the  coast  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

From  1913  to  1920,  the  American  Film 
Company  turned  out  a  staggering  1200 
movies:  melodramas,  westerns,  comedies 
and  serials.  Santa  Barbara  townsfolk 
found  themselves  standing  in  line  at  the 
butcher's  and  baker's  with  such  former 
stars  as  M  a  i  \  Miles  Minter(then  reigning 
queen  ol  the  silent  Blms),  Wallace  Reid, 


Pauline  Bush,  Ford  Sterling,  the  Pickford 
sisters  (Mary  and  Lottie),  Richard  Ben- 
nett and  his  daughters  Constance  and 
Joan.  William  Desmond,  Eugene 
Pallette.  Jack  Kerrigan — and  scores  of 
others  who  enjoyed  a  brief  fling  with 
lame,  then  sank  into  oblivion. 

Bronco  Billy  Anderson  was  one.  A 
vaudeville  performer  whose  career  had 
succumbed  to  inertia,  Billy  came  to  Santa 
Barbara  about  the  time  the  American 
Film  Company  was  gaining  momentum. 
Fie  drifted  into  westerns  and,  almost  over- 


night* bee  ame  the  John  Wayne  of  his  day. 
Dining  a  hi  let  but  sensational  stardom, 
Billy  made  hundreds  ol  one-  and  two 
reelers  and  then  vanished  into  the  sunset 
Santa  Barbara's  golden  age  of  film  be- 
gan in  1912  when  Samuel  S.Hutchinson, 
a  Chit  ago  film-maker,  visited  thee  u\  and 
ext  laimed:  "  Plus  town  has  everything! 
Perfect  climate,  mountains,  islands,  the 
ocean,  beautiful  beac  hes,  brush  coun- 
try—and  those  magnificent  Montecito 
estates  so  reminiscent  of  French  and  Ital- 
ian villas." 


Mary  Miles  Minter  poses  with  the  famous  Sin- 
ger Midgets  in  front  of  the  American  Film 
Company  (above)  and  behind  the  camera  in  a 
publicity  still  deft}. 

William  Desmond  Taylor  (right)  directs  a 
western  while  a  Flying  "A"  cameraman 
named  Middleton  (top)  cranks  an  early  model. 


Margaret  Cool,  who  lives  in  Carpinteria, 
( ondui  ted  U  daily  interview  program  o\ m 
KNX  radio  in  Hollywood,  where  the  mo- 
tion picture  studios  were  her  favorite 
haunts.  Her  writing  has  appeared  in  Sev- 
enteen, Westways  and  many  other  maga- 
zines. 


Public  Radio 

for  the 
Channel  Counties 


Excite  your  ears, 
enrich  your  mind. 

□  $15  Subscriber 

□  $25  Sponsor 

□  $50  Pioneer 

□  $100  more  Patron 
Conejo  Public 
Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Mailing  Address: 
P.  O.  Box  1403 

Thousand  Oaks,  California  91360 

It's  a  small  contribution  in  return  for  a 
whole  world  of  listening  pleasure. 
Help  us  bring  new  worlds  to  your 
world.  Please  support  Conejo  Public 
Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Name:  


Address: 
Gty:  


Zip:  

All  contributions  are  tax  deductible. 


Board  of  Directors 

Al  Miller,  President 

lim  Molston,  Project  Coordinator 

Susan  Rutledge  Development 

Coordinator 
lohn  Bullock 
Sondra  Callahan 
l  aurel  Everett 
Donna  Fargo 

Arthur  Fingerle,  M.D. 
Don  Herbert 
Peter  Kelly.  M.D. 
Larry  King 
f-r.ink  Roach 
Vincent  Roach.  D.D.S. 
Howard  Siege  I.  Ph.D. 
Bob  Simmons 


The  World 
is  Worth 
Listening  to  . . . 

The  world  of  innovative  and  vital  programs 
from  National  Public  Radio  and  local 
sources-fine  arts,  ja//,  repertory  theater, 
symphony,  community  forums,  special 
children's  programs,  BBC  broadcasts  and 
radio  drama  plus  much  more.  They  will  alt 
soon  be  broadcast  to  Santa  Barbara  and  the 
nine  incorporated  cities  of  Ventura  County 
on  an  exciting,  new,  non-commercial, 
community  supported  Stereo  FM  radio 
Station.  Proposed  studio  locations  are 
Thousand  Oaks,  the  city  of  license,  and 
Santa  Barbara.  The  proposed  transmitter 
site  is  Sulphur  Mountain  in  Ojai,  a  location 
that  will  enable  the  signal  to  cover  the  area 
from  Gaviota  to  Canoga  Park. 

Won't  you  show  your  support  for  this  kind 
of  alternative  programing  by  contributing  to 
its  development?  It's  a  small  contribution  in 
return  for  a  world  of  listening  pleasure. 


Richard  Adams,  PhD. 

Lila  Atkisson 

Alan  Bergman 

Dianne  f-alwell 

Betty  f-  itschen 

Roland  Glover 

Paulino  Rodnquee  Godina 

Sam  Goldberg 

Norman  Spencer  Graham 

David  Guttman 

Anthony  Lamb 

Ronald  Ondrejka 

Peter  B.  Pinkerton,  Ed.D. 

Carlos  Ramirez 

Elmer  Ramsey 

Frank  Sala/ar 

H.  Saraydarian,  PhD. 

Martin  A.  Silver 

Betty  Taylor 

Sam  Taylor 

Donato  Ventura 


Santa  Barbara  did  indeed  furnish  what- 
ever backgrounds  the  films  required. 
Cowboy  (  bases  could  be  shot  through  its 
wild  chaparral  country,  South  Sea  island 
films  (so  popular  at  that  time)  on  its 
bea<  hes;  the  estates  ol  Monta  no  wen 
perfect  lot  elegant  drawing-room  dra- 
mas, the  old  Lobero  Theatre  for  rough- 
and-tumble  saloon  st  enes;  and  the  nearby 
( >xnard  sand  dunes  doubled  tls  the  great 
Arabian  desert. 

So  in  1912  the  American  Film  Com- 
pan}  was  organized  with  1  tun  hinson  .is 
its  president  and  its  symbol  the  Hying 
"A".  Operating  on  a  shoestring,  it  < 

lit  st  loc  ated  on  w  hat  had  been  an 
ostrich  ( ! )  farm,  <  t  insisting  of  a  ramshack- 
le house  and  a  ba<  k\aul  sheltering  seven 
s(  i  ubb\  birds.  These  wereevi<  ted  and  tin 
Flying  "A"  was  in  business. 

Santa  Barbara  merchants  happily 
hailed  i  he  an  ival  ol  the  film  colony  and 
vied  for  the  newcomers'  lucrative  trade 
An  ad  foi  a  famous  local  emporium  m 
Photoplay  Art  ol  August  1916  boasted: 
"The  Diehl  Stoic  is  'distinctly  different' 
from  the  ordinary  grocery.  There  is  an  aii 
of  refinemeni  peeping  forth  from  out 
magnificent  si<xk  thai  appeals  to  the 
quality  buyer."  And  the  J.  A.  Walton 
( Company  ( ame  up  with  this  beauty  in  the 

same  issue:     The  (.ills  of  the  Film  Folk 

aie  so  diversified  and  often  so  unexpect- 
ed, i  unning  as  they  do  from  the  sublime 
io  the  ridiculous,  it  taxes  the  mind  and 
stock  of  any  merchant  to  always  be  reach 
when  the  (all  comes.  Oiu  lines  oi  ready- 
to-wear  garments,  millinery,  waists, 
corsets,  etc.  are  forevei  <  hanging,  coming 
and  going  like  regular  movies." 

Equally  delighted  with  the  movie  col- 
ony's coming  were  the  town's  ordinary 
( itizens,  w  ho  not  only  lined  up  to  watch 
the  outdooi  filming  but  frequently 
signed  on  as  "extras."  Since  this  was  the 

da\  of  silent  films,  then  was  no  dialogue 

to  learn,  rhedirectoi  simply  skeu  bed  "in 
the  action  and — voila— instant  actors. 
Earning  the  munificent  sum  ol  Kvedol- 
bus  a  dav,  these  amateurs  often  threw 
themselves  into  then  work  w  ith  a  bit  too 
mu<  h  vigor— espe<  tall)  during  light 
scenes,  iu  one  cowboy  brawl,  thedira  tot 

bad  to  physically  break  up  a  staged  battle 

that  threatened  to  end  in  all-too-realisui 
mayhem. 

Just  w  an  hing  the  a<  tion  ba(  k  then  was 
hazardous.  In  the  film  The  I  louse  of  a 
Thou  sand  Si  UTldals,  the  climax  was  to  be 

the  dynamiting  ol  an  old  house  "out  in 
the*  ountrv"  (at  w  hat  is  now  the  busvan  a 


where  State  Street  becomes  Hollister 
Avenue).  The  public  was  invited  to  wit- 
ness this  exciting  event  and  2000  people 
turned  out-  It  proved  an  ex<  i ting  event  in- 
deed when  an  over-enthused  crew  set  of!  a 
charge  thai  not  only  blew  the  house  to 
splinters  but  sent  debris  [lying  ova  a 
wide  area.  There  is  no  record  of  fatalities; 
pei  haps  everyone  du<  ked  in  time. 

Often,  fixes  concluded  Flying  "A" 
dims.  Frequent  notices  appeared  in  the 
morning  papei  telling  readers  not  to  tear 
ii  La  Cumbre  Peak  seemed  to  be  erupting 
(hat    afternoon:    those  mountain-top 

flames  wene  the  work  oi  special-effects 

nu  n.  not  oi  mgT)  gods. 

But  the  movie-makers  neglected  to 
ww  n  downtown  shoppers  about  an  auto 
collision  planned  as  pan  of  one  wild 

(  hast  s(  cue.  With  then  wheels  guided  hv 
tin  streetcai  Hacks  then  running  down 

State  Street,  two  cars  filled  with  dummy 
passengers  were  to  reduce  eaeh  other  to 
scrap  iron.  Everything  went  as  planned 
until  one  cai  jumped  the  tracks.  As 
"lx  dies"  sailed  through  the  air,  panicked 

crowds  scattered,  horns  honked,  horses 

reared  and  women  fainted.  The  herooi 
the  dav  was  a  cowboy  on  horseba<  k  who 
(  hased  the  runaway,  drixerless  cat  and 
roped  it  to  a  halt. 

These  epics  wen-  shortei  than  today's 
films,  averaging  about  1 000  feet  Hut  Hy- 
ing "  \  "  ( ameraman  Ro)  F.  ( )verbaugh's 
hand-cranked  camera  held  only  a  400- 
loot  roll  ol  55  mm  film.  Overbaugh 
solved  this  technical  problem  by  holler- 
ing when  the  end  ol  the  film  appealed,  a 

signal  for  the  a<  tors  to  freeze  while  he  re- 

1<  >aded  the  (  ameta. 

In  spite  ol  unpredictable  mishaps  and 
timeout  lot  film-changing,  most  movies 
were  completed  in  a  mattei  ol  days.  The 

Santa  Barbara  NeiVS-PfesS  oi  July  IS, 

1912,  reported:  "A  new  world  s  record 
w  as  made  today  w  hen  a  1000-fooi  story 
was  filmed  h\  Flying  "A  in  two  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes.  Filming  on  The 
Strangei  began  at  9:45  am.  By  noon,  the 

villain  was  hung  and  everybody  went 
home." 

Hiring  lot  movie  jobs  was  equally 
speedy.  Flying  A*"s  hue  second  camera- 
man, Robert  V.  Phelan,  was  a  successful 
engineei  whose  fate  drew  him  from  San 
Fran*  isco  to  Santa  Barbara  on  a  vish  to 
his  friend  R<>\  ( )verbaugh,  the  film  com- 
pany's lone  (ameraman.  Swamped  w  ith 
work,  Overbaugh  begged  his  friend  to 
apply  lor  a  job  in  that  department. 

"But  1  know  absolutely  nothing  about 


diaries ...  "a  great  fashion  store" 


cosra  mesa 
sonto  barbara 


shermon  oaks 
woodland  hills 


a  NEW  DAY  . 
a  NEW  WAY  . 
in  fashion. 
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PART  ONE 
Early  Development: 
Wildcatters  and  Weasels 
By  Walker  A.  Tompkins 


I  1h  presence  of  oil  under  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  coast  was  well  known  even 
in  pit-historic  times,  as  evidenced  by  the 
many  ways  the  Quabajai  or  Chumash 
aborigines  employed  asphaltum  in  their 
culture.  They  used  it  to  caulk  their 
unique  plank  canoes,  to  waterproof  their 
basketry,  and  to  affix  flint  barbs  to  their 
weaponry  and  fishhooks.  Inexhaustible 
sources  of  this  substance  were  available 
from  tar  pits  near  Carpinteria  beach,  sur- 
face deposits  on  the  present  university 
(  ainpus  near  Goleta,  and  from  extrusions 
along  the  sea  cliffs  between  More  Mesa 
and  Dos  Pueblos. 

The  first  white  men  arrived  in  1769 
with  Portola's  conquistadores.  They 
paused  to  examine  an  Indian  "<  anoe  fac- 
tory" or  <  arpinteria  ai  the  place  still  bear- 
ing thai  name.  Poitola  did  not  identify 
the  caulking  "piu  h"  as  being  oi  bitumi- 
nous origin;  thai  was  lust  recognized  and 
recorded  l>\  .1  Fran<  iscan  grayfriar,  Padre 
Pedro  Font,  in  1776,  shortly  before  the 
Liberty  Bell  proclaimed  American  inde- 
pendent e  On  the  east  (  oast. 

Padre  Font  was  a  member  of  Juan  Bau- 
ds ta  de  An/a  s  colonizing  party.  While 
plodding  along  the  beac  h  around  Coal 
Oil  Point  on  the  way  toward  Refugio 

Beach,  he  begrimed  his  priestly  sandals 
.aid  the  hem  ot  Ins  habit  with  smears  of 
pesk)  bla<  k  stufl  which  the  natives  called 
(  apapote,  oi  in  Spanish,  la  brea.  The  ad- 
hesive goo  had  been  cast  ashore  from  pe- 
troleum seeps  on  the  ocean  floor,  and  no 
amount  ot  water,  soap  or  elbow  grease 
would  dean  it  off. 

Oil,  ioi  good  01  ill.  has  had  an  omni- 
present impact  on  the  lives  of  Channel 
coasl  residents  from  that  day  to  this. . . . 

When  a  presidio  was  established  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  1782,  the  Spaniards  used 

tai  and  tules  to  rool  theil  adobes  pending 
the  installation  oi  tiles.  This  was  also 
done  at  Santa  Barbara  Mission  starting  in 
1786.  It  remained  lor  American  enter- 
prise, <>t  ( oui  sc.  to  recognize  the  mone- 
lar\  value  oi  asphaltum  deposits. 

A  physician  from  New  York  State, 
Samuel  B.  Brinkerhoff,  hung  out  his 


Ih.  Samuel  Brinkerhoff' s  claim  that  the 
odor  of  oil  slu  ks  on  the  channel  would 

Cure  pulmonary  disease  made  Santa 
Barbara  a  health-seekers'  Mecca  in  the 
1870s  and  1880s. 


shingle  in  Santa  Barbara  in  1852.  Wheth- 
ei  through  guile  or  ignorant  e.  he  adver- 
tised £ai  and  wide  that  sufferers  from  res- 
piratory ailments  could  be  cured  if  they 
smiled  what  Dr.  Brinkerhoff  called  "the 
oleaginous  fumes  wafting  shoreward  on 
the  sea  zephyrs"  from  the  oil  slicks  w  hich 
have  always  glazed  the  surface  of  the 
channel.  A  gullible  public  swallowed 
this  for  gospel  truth  and  by  the  70s  and 
80s  Santa  Barbara  had  a  reputation  as  a 
"sanatorium  city"  or  a  "Mecca  for  the 
moribund."  There  was  abundant 
"proof"  that  persons  suffering  from  tu- 


berculosis, asthma,  emphysema,  bron- 
chitis and  similar  pulmonary  problems 
had  only  to  come  to  Santa  Barbara,  snifl 
the  oil-scented  sea  breezes,  and  become 
health}  and  robust  within  a  few  months. 
That  this  medical  miracle  was  actually 
wrought  by  Santa  Barbara's  salubrious 
Mediterranean  climate  was  nevei  dis- 
(  ussed  by  Dr.  Brinkerhoff.  who  reaped  a 
financial  harvest  from  the  influx  0! 
health-seekers. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Brinkerhoff  sexploi- 
tation of  petroleum  odors,  his  Yankee 
contemporaries  were  not  long  in  com- 
mercializing  land-based  asphaltum  de- 
posits. In  187  1  I .  Walla<  e  More,  owner ol 
More  Ranch  near  Goleta,  built  a  wharf  at 
what  is  now  1148  South  More  Ranch 
Road  and  began  shipping  bulk  asphal- 
tum chopped  from  the  thick  strata  of  tat 
which  still  oozes  from  the  mesa  bluffs. 
San  Franc  iseo's  first  paving,  on  Powell 
Street,  came  from  this  deposit.  So  did 
blacktopping  for  the  streets  of  New  Oi- 
lcans' Yieux  Carre'. 

In  18*)()  the  Alcana/  Asphaltum  Com- 
pany dug  a  shaft  600  feet  deep  under  a 
bean  field  on  GuS  Den's  Rinton  Ranch 
(now  the  University  campus),  with  side 
drifts  or  tunnels  tapping  the  main  ore 
body  of  tar  at  varying  levels.  The  shaft 
house,  enginewoi  ks  and  stables  occupied 
the  present  site  oi  I  (  SB's  Speech  and 
Dramatic  Arts  building.  When  it  was  op- 
erating at  peak  capacity  the  Alcatraz mine 
produced  60  tons  of  almost  pure  tar  every 
24  hours.  Farmers  hauled  the  product  in 
wagons  to  a  Southern  Pacific  siding  neai 
today's  Ward  Memorial  Boulevard,  for 
shipment  all  ovei  the  country. 

The  Goleta  operation  was  phased  out 
in  1898,  not  bec  ause  the  ore  body  was  de- 
pleted, for  it  seemed  to  replenish  itself 
daily,  but  because  Alcatraz  could  make 
more  money  working  their  strip  mine  in 
Bi  ea  ( ianyon  on  the  Sisquoc  Ranch  in  the 
north  central  part  of  Santa  Barbara 
County.  Sisquoc  tar,  liquified  by  naph- 
tha, flowed  by  gravity  through  40  miles  of 
iron  pipe  to  a  refinery  at  Alcatraz,  on  the 


coast  near  Gaviota.  The  naphtha  was 
HISTORICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  WALKER  A.  TOMPKINS 


Cleaning  a  wharf  well  off  Summerland  in  the  1920s.  Ellwood  field  c  ratered  by  Japanese  sub  shelling,  1942. 
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pumped  back  n>  the- Siscjiicjc  in  anothei 
K<  N(  ling.  Alcana/  also  operated 
the  (atpmte.ia  Tar  Phs  from  1909 
through  lc>'-'<>.  digging  oul  cute  oi  tai 
with  heated  ihovels  and  loading  them 
Into  railroad  i  an  at  the  site. 

Bui  geologists  knew  thai  surface  as- 
phaltmn  u.in  indicative  of  oil  and  gas  at 
deepei  levels,  i»  one  knew  where  to  drill, 
l),  eds  to  real  estate  began  including  min- 
eral i i^Iii^  clauses  as  earl)  as  the  1860s. 
s|m  <  ih«  ills  mentioning  }  >etrotaim.  An 

earl)  prod  d  the-  existence  of  subterra- 
nean oil  came  in  1*77  when  workmen 
drilling  a  wato  well  west  of  Sandyland 
Cove,  i  arpinteria,  had  to  abandon  the 
job  because  tbej  hit  oil-bearing  sands  at 
ISO  [vvi.  The  well-diggcis  were  unaware 
that  ihe>  held  the  key  to  a  discovery 
uIik  h  could  have  made  ihem  rich. 

In  his  PJjS  autobiogiapln  California 
hi i tor,  ihe  late  Thomas  M.  Storke  wrote 
concerning  asphaltum  deposits  and  oil 

sin  ks: 

"  These  obvious  c  lues  attracted 

the  attention  oi  the  public  and  the 
investigation  <>i  geologists  as  far 
back  as  the  late  1860s.  The  first 
study  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
( bunt)  ( i  lastal  area  i<»i  oil  put  - 

poses  was  made  l>\  A.  S.Cooper. a 

engineei  who  wrote  the  first 
olluial  literature  on  the  subject. 
(xx)|x*r  was  so  sure  of  his  findings 
thai  he-  made  numerous  attempts 
h  >  |h  i  suade  ( <  nnmerc  ial  oil  devel- 
opers to  drill  test  wells,  but  did 
not  succeed.  Cooper  died  before 
his  findings  were  verified  many 
years  aftet  w  .»ids." 
Among  geologist  "(»us"  Cooper's  un- 
heialded  dis<  ovei  ies  was  an  antic  line,  or 
A-shaped  (old  in  the  earth's  crust,  visible 
on  the  face  of  a  seacliff  at  Las  Armas 
Canyon  near  Winchestci  Canyon.  Anti- 
c  lines  often  surmount  cavities,  similar  to 
attic  space  under  a  roof  peak,  in  which 
gas  and  oil  are  trapped.  This  proved  to  be 
the  (  as<  at  I  as  Annas  Canyon,  years  later. 

While  Cooper  was  conducting  his  geo- 
logical sur\  e\  along  the  coast  west  of  San- 
ta Barbara,  to  the  east  a  spiritualist  col- 
<m\  named  1  'Summei  land,' 1  lor  the 
Seventh  I  leaven  oi  the  cult,  w  as  platted 
on  the  rolling  slopes  beyond  Ortega  Hill, 
the  ridge  whic  h  divides  Montecito  from 
the  Carpinteria  Valley.  The  late  May 
Lambert,  w  ho  c  ame  to  Summei  land  in 
1892  and  died  there  in  197  1  in  her  hun- 
chedth  \ear,  w  rote  in  her  published  mem- 
I  m  s: 

"  1  here  was  natural  g.is  in  the 
ground  in  many  parts  of  town. 
W(  used  to  go  out  after  supper 
and  play  baseball  along  what  is 
now  Lillie  Avenue.  When  it  be- 


gan to  gel  dark  they  would  drive 
shot  i  pieces  of  pipe  into  the 
giound  about  five  or  six  inches, 
and  would  light  them,  and  there 
would  be  a  gas  flame  at  least  a  fcx>t 
high  from  the  top  of  eac  h  pipe. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  pipes  along  the 
edge  ot  the  load  gave  plenty  of 
light  to  play  ball  afterdark.  When 
ih,\  got  (ailed  in  to  go  to  bed, 
each  child  had  a  flat  board  and 
the)  would  whack  the  l>oard 
down  ova  the  flame  and  put  it 
oul.  People  didn't  care  il  they 
used  these  flares,  and  they  didn't 
have  to  pull  the  pipes  up  as  there 
wasn't  muc  h  traffic 

Around  1894  one  of  Mrs.  Lambert's 
Summerland  neighbors,  Smith  Cole, 
started  digging  a  water  well  on  his  town 
lot.  To  his  great  disgust,  every  morning 
he  W  ould  find  tin-  hole  half-filled  with 
black  crude  oil.  Deciding  that  if  nature 
was  denying  him  watei  on  his  property 

he  might  as  well  profit  from  his  had  lu<  k, 

Mr,  Cole  proceeded  to  bail  out  the  oil 

with  a  bucket,  filling  barrels  which  he 
put  on  his  wagon  and  hauled  to  Santa 
Barbara  w  here  he  sold  it  to  launch  ies  for 
l>< diet  fuel, 

1 1.  i ..  W  illiams,  the  entrepreneur  who 
had  promoted  the  spiritualist  colony, 
leased  a  cable  tool  rig  and  tapped  oil 
sands  at  155  feet,  igniting  a  wildcattmg 
boom  whic  h  extended  into  the  new  cen- 
t in  v.  Within  a  year  28  stubby  w<  ><  den  cLt- 
licks  had  sprouted  like  dandelion  stalks 
on  the  low  mesa  above  the  railroad  tracks 
and  down  onto  the  beach  as  far  as  the 
high  tide  mark,  the  first  year's  production 
being  16,905  bai  relsol  high-gravity  crude 

w  lik  h  found  a  reach  sale  at  southland  re- 
fine] ies. 

Knowledgeable  oil  men  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  Summerland  beac  h  was  only 
the  northern  rim  of  a  profitable  oil  struc  - 
ture  1\  ing  undei  the  ocean.  So  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  intercontinental 
petroleum  prospecting,  wharves  were 
built  out  ovei  the  surf  at  Summerland 
and  oil  wells  were  dulled  from  the 
wharves.  The  hitherto-unknown  spec  ta- 
t  le  ol  OVer-the-pcean  oil  wells  was  capi- 
talized upon  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  w  hic  h  featured  pictures  of  the 
unique  Summerland  oil  wells  in  its  na- 
tional advertising  to  attrac  t  tourist  travel. 

A  majoi  independent,  the  Seaside  Oil 
Company  (since  merged  with  Phillips 
Petroleum)  was  born  in  Summerland  al- 
ter 1910.  Its  small  seaside  refinery  was  put 
on  stream  to  process  Summerland  crude 
produced  by  every  shoestring  operator 
around  the  "oil  patch.'1  The  Summer- 
land  boom  petered  out  around  World 
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War  [,  winter  storms  smashed  the 
wharves  and  derricks,  and  by  the  Depres- 
sion rhirties  the  boom  had  gone  bust 

Oil  activity  in  Santa  Barbara  County 
was  n<>i  confined  to  the  Channel  coast. 
The  Union  Oil  Company  <>t  California, 
founded  in  Santa  Paula  in  1890,  sent  a  tal- 
ented young  engineer,  Bill  Orcutt,  on 
scouting  nips  into  tin  ha<  k  country  east 
ol  Santa  Man, i.  Using  .t  two-horse  team 
and  buckboard  wagon,  Orcutt  made  it  a 
j)ia(  tic  c  to  seek  out  isolated  sheep  camps 
1  un  h\  Basques,  w  ith  whom  lie  ingratiat- 
ed himsell  by  sharing  his  plentiful  sup- 
pl\  ol  bacon*  In  return  Eoi  the  sowbelly 
sii  ips.  the  sheepherders  would  tip  off  Gr- 
(  ntt  where  to  find  petroleum-s<  entedout- 
crops  in  remote  canyons.  Orcuti  w  as  not 
above  sniffing  squirrel  holes  himself,  and 
whenevei  1ns  nostrils  dete<  ted  petroleum 
Eumes  bom  oil-bearing  sh.de  where  the 

rodents  had  bunowed,  he  met u  nloiish 

calculated  the  exact  location  and  for- 
warded his  information  to  the  explora- 
tion department  ai  Union's  home  office. 

As  a  diiec  t  lesnll  ol  young  Ore  Utt's  unor- 
thodox geologizing  methods.  Union  Oil 
became  the  dominating  operatoi  in  the 
Santa  Maria  and  Lompoc  oil  fields  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  ol  the  century.  In 
addition  to  Leasing  oil  rights  from  thou- 
sands ol  acres  of  ranch  land.  Union 
bought  vast  amounts  oi  land  outright,  in- 
cluding the  ruins  of  La  Purissima  Mis- 
sion, established  in  1787  neai  Lompoc 

(In  the  early  1950s,  Union  deeded  this 
c  rumbling  relic  to  the  state  for  conversion 

into  a  histoi  ieal  park.) 

Union  used  the  primitive  cable  tool 
method  of  "making  hole"  in  the  pioneei 

clays.  A  heavy  bit  w  as  raised  and  dropped 
b\  a  steam-powered  walking  beam,  to 
drive  a  hole  rapidh  foi  the  first  700  feet  or 
so.  But  around  2000  feet  the  mamla  ropes 
developed  so  much  stretch  they  became 

unusable.  Steel  cable  solved  this  problem 
to  a  depth  of  1000  b  et,  at  which  point  the 
sheer  weight  of  thee  able  became  too  great 
lor  the  machinery  to  handle.  1  his  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  invention  ol  rotary  drilling, 
and  the  Hughes  Tool  Company  's  patent- 
ed bits  revolutionized  the  industry  world- 
wide. 

In  those  pioneer  days  the  name  ol  the 

Union  Oil  Company  came  to  be  assoc  iat- 
ed with  misfortune  and  bad  luck,  espe- 
cially a  seiies  ol  (osih.  potentially  lethal 
accidents  with  "gushers,"  oi  blow-outs. 
A  joke  circulated  among  oil  men  that  il 
any  accident-prone  roughneck  or  tool 
pusher  got  fired  he  could  "always  find 
employment  with  Union."  One  of  the 
(Part  I  continued  on  page  46) 
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PART  TWO 
The 

Environmental  Era 
By  Robert  Sollen 


I  here  were  public  c  osts  as  well  as  benefits 
from  the  Summerland  and  Ellwood  oil 
booms.  One  legacy  is  a  waterfront  clut- 
teied  with  junk.  Bill  Northrop,  head  of 
the  State  Lands  Division,  says  the  clean- 
up—which already  has  cost  the  state 
hundreds  ol  thousands  of  dollars — could 
cost  a  million  more.  Much  of  the  rusted 
and  lotted  debris  is  buried  undei  sand, 
mud  and  water,  emeiging  from  time  to 
time  to  threaten  swimmers,  surfers, 
joggeis.  ( lamdiggers  and  beachwalkers. 

I I  will  COSI  about  $50,000  just  to  find  the 
elusive  i  ubble  and  catalogue  it. 

The  2400-foot  Ellwood  Pier,  with  two 
drilling  del  1  ic  ks  still  standing  at  the  sea- 
ward end.  has  been  offered  to  the  county 
Eoi  recreational  purposes.  But  it  would 
( ost  more  than  a  million  dollars  to  accept 
the  "gift."  It  needs  mucb  repair,  plus 
pa i  king  places  onshore  and  a  road  for  ac- 
( ess.  The  county,  the  state  and  its  succes- 
sive owners  have  haggled  over  the  fate  of 
the  piei  foi  \e.us.  Meanwhile  it  rots — the 
remaining  majoi  monument  to  the  liist 
daysoi  Santa  Bai  bara  Channel's <  offshore 

( >il  b( x  >m. 

In  the  eail\  1950s,  when  offshore  oil 
tec  hnology  was  developing  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  .ind  Santa  Barbara  County's  on- 
shore fields  began  drying  up,  oilmen 
pressured  the  California  Legislature  to 
open  up  the  state's  waters  for  drilling 
from  offshore.  (State  waters  extend  three 
miles  seaward.)  Most  production  from 

<  tffshore  at  thai  time  was  from  land-based 

wells  slant-drilled  into  the  mai  ine  fields. 

"You  have  to  shake  loose  hom  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  panic  ulai  significance  to 
.i  shoreline,  geologic  ally  speaking,  w  hen 
you  are  hunting  foi  oil,"  saidAlberi  Rub- 
el.  a  Union  Oil  vice  president  in  the 
1950s.  But  Santa  Barbara  and  much  of  the 
rest  ol  Southern  California  were  terrified 
at  the  prospec  t.  One  group  that  jumped 
into  the  Eight  was  the  California  Coastal 
Shoreline  Protective  Association.  Hugh 
Martin  ol  Los  Angeles,  its  president,  told 
the  Legislature: 

"Does  it  not  strike  you  as  ri- 
dicuknis  lhat  at  this  time  we 


should  allow  ourselves  to  be  stam- 
peded into  an  all-out  program 
ol  udeland  development  of  doubt- 
ful merit  which  will  deplete 
and  destroy  forever  this  valuable 
asset?  ....  Considei  the  substan- 
tial revenue  the  whole  stateenjoys 
from  the  loui  ist  trade  whic  h  is 
largel)  attrac  ted  to  California  be- 
( ause  ol  lu  i  beac  Ik  s.  I  he  mdis- 
( i  iminate  use  < >l  artific  ial  struc - 
tures  in  the  tidelands  as  a  base  foi 

oil  wells... is  absolutely  certain 

to  impair  and  in  some  instances 

destroy  the  rec  n  ational  and  lesi- 

dential  value  ol  these  beac  hes . . . 

"II  a  high-pressure  well 
seriousl)  gets  out  ol  control  hom 
an  ocean  platform,  a  major  catas- 
trophe could  easil)  result ...  II  we 
allow  platform  drilling,  it  will 
only  be  a  mattei  of  time  and  per- 
centage before  a  well  gets  out  of 

( <  >ntrol." 

Martin  cooperated  with  T.  M.  Storke, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press  whic  h  fiercely  resisted  the  ad- 
van*  e  ol  oil  developers  into  the  channel. 
And  Storke  also  teamed  up  with  city  and 
county  officials  who  wen  continuing  an 
anti-oil  struggle  that  began  before  the 

turn  of  the  century, 

W  hen  it  became  obvious  in  1954  that 
the  oil  barons  would  get  a  leasing  bill 
through  the  Legislature,  Santa  Barbara 
shifted  its  efforts  toward  getting  a  law 
that  would  at  least  protect  the  commun- 
ity's  waterfront 

"Foi  years  Santa  Barbarans  have  been 
outspoken  in  their  determination  that  oil 
was  not  going  to  administer  a  death-blow 
to  one  ol  then  greatest  heritages,  a  beauti- 
Eul  shoreline/1  the  News-Press  said.  In 
the  end,  the  oil  coalition  got  the  bill  that 
opened  up  state  waters  to  their  drilling 
bits,  but  Santa  Barbara  got  a  13-mile 
sanctuary  stretching  from  Summerland 
toGoleta. 

The  companies  had  a  pretty  good  fix 
on  where  they  wanted  to  drill,  as  they  had 
blasted  the  waters  with  explosives  in  seis- 
mic testing,  and  geologists  had  drawn 
lines  on  maps  extending  the  known  on- 
shore  fields  along  their  natural  trends 
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into  the  ( hannel.  Between  1958  and  1967 
seven  permanent  production  platforms 

went  up  east  and  west  ol  Santa  Barbara, 

Standard  <  )iTs  lour  in  clear  view  from  the 
city.  (Texaco  and  Phillips  owned  the  oth- 
ers.) It  was  a  decade  of  minor  leaks  and 
spills,  but  no  major  pollution. 

But  because  oil  fields  have  no  respect 
foi  political  boundaries,  the  ledeial  gov- 
ernment got  nervous  about  crude  being 
pumped  from  beneath  state  waters.  It  dis- 
covered that  Standard  Oil  was  produc  ing 
from  a  field  that  extended  into  the  federal 
Zone,  and  dec  ided  that  the  company  was 

draining  away  some  ol  the  ledeial  share. 
Washington  didn't  want  the  State  collect- 
ing royalties  on  federal  oil.  So  in  1967, 
without  much  regard  foi  what  the  locals 
thought,  the  Intel  ioi  Department  gave 
Phillips  Pc  li oleum  pel  mission  to  put  up 

two  platforms  next  to  Standard's  state 
lease.  Santa  Barbarans  were  incensed; 
they  had  not  been  asked  nor  even  told 
about  this  firsl  ledeial  oil  lease. 

Bee  ause  of  the  uproar,  the  Army  Corps 
ol  Kngineei  s  ran  through  a  sham  hearing 
on  the  platform  permits  in  November 
1967.  But  the  first  platform  was  already 
on  its  way  to  the  channel.  Being  forced  to 
hold  a  heal  ing  had  distressed  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  they  later  called  in  Eu- 
gene Standley,  a  stall  engineer  in  the 
Interior  Department,  for  advice  on  how 
to  handle  local  demands  for  a  voice  in 
these  matters. 

"I  pointed  out  we  had  handled  our  own 
public  relations  business  in  Santa  Barba- 
la  through  c  ity,  county  and  state  people 
and  had  chosen  not  to  go  the  public  hear- 
ing route,"  Standley  wrote  in  a  memo  af- 
ter the  Pentagon  meeting.  "We  had  tried 
to  warn  the  Los  Angeles  distric  t  engineei 
ol  the  Corps  of  what  he  faced,  and  we  pre- 
ferred not  to  stir  the  natives  up  any  more 
than  possible."  The  memo,  never  meant 
lor  publication,  turned  up  at  a  Senate 
hearing.  Senator  Alan  Cranston  called  it 
a  "rather  colonial  view  of  the  people  of 
California,"  about  as  charitable  an  inter- 
pretation as  one  could  apply. 

Having  muddled  through  that  ordeal, 
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the  Federal  government  now  looked  at  the 
entire  Santa  Barbara  Channel  as  its  first 
lull-scale  California  lease  sale.  The  gov- 
ernment needed  more  money  for  its  ad- 
venture in  Vietnam. 
Santa  Barbara,  after  banning  onshore 


(billing  and  fighting  the  state  over  off- 
shore leasing,  now  took  on  Washington 
to  try  to  keep  the  entire  c  hannel  from  be- 
ing penetrated  by  drilling  bits.  They  pro- 
tested that  the  channel  is  rattled  by  more 
earthquakes  than  almost  any  other  part 


ol  the  country;  that  it  is  home  lot  thou- 
sands ol  spec  tes  ol  birds,  mammals,  lish 
and  plants;  that  tankers  plough  through 
at  the  rate  ol  about  6000  a  yea) .  and  thai 
us  beat  lies,  shores  and  waters  are  a  source 
ol  beauty  on  whw  h  Santa  Barbara  rests  it 
economic  life, 
But  Santa  Barbara  lost  again,  as  u  bad 

to  the  state  m  1955,  and  was  offered  a  sim- 

ilai  compromise:  a  buff ei  zoneseawardol 
the  state  sanctuary.  The  Interioi  Depart- 
ment told  Santa  Barbara  officials  that 
"we  leel  that  maximum  provision  has 
been  made  lor  lo(  al  en\  iionment  and  that 
lmthci  delay  in  the  lease  sale  would  not 

be  consistent  with  national  interest  01  re- 
gional economic  welfare."  rheoil  indus- 
try was  equall)  insistent.   1  he  Western 

Oil  and  Gas  Association,  representing 

the  industry  in  the  western  stales,  told 

Santa  Barbara  that  the  oil  companies 
would  conduct  operations  "in  such  a 
mannei  that  lew,  ii  any,  local  residents 

will  be  aware  ol  the  activity/1 

Before  the  end  ol  1968,  Union  Oil  and 
its  associates — Gulf,  Mobil  and  [exaco 
— had  two  platforms  ovei  the  shallow  but 
prolific  Dos  Cuadros  field  five  and  a  hall 
miles  oil  Summerland  and  Carpinteria. 
Union  was  in  a  hurry  and  readily  got  a 
federal  waiver  of  certain  well  casing  regu- 
lations. 

But  before  the  company  had  produced 
a  single  barrel  ol  commercial  oil,  a  well 
on  Platform  A  got  out  of  control,  on  Jan-  ^ 
uary  28,  1969.  When  the  val ves  were  final- 
ly closed  on  the  raging  well,  the  ba<  kpres- 
suks    Eorced    oil    and    gas  through 
ocean-bottom  fissures  around  the  plat- 
form and  the  sea  appeared  to  be  boiling.  \ 
Estimates  of  the  volume  oi  the  spill  vary 
wildly,  but  probably  two  million  gallons 
oi  oil  spilled  during  the  first  12  davs.  and 
another  million  in  sue  (ceding  weeks  and 
months.  (Alter  more  than  eight  years,  sev-  j 
eral  barrels  of  oil  still  leak  daily  from  the  | 
channel  floor  near  the  ill-fated  platform. ) 

Interior  Secretary  Waltei  Hickel,  just 
installed  in  office,  rushed  to  the  channel 
and  ordered  all  drilling  stopped.  "I  knew 
it  was  bad.  but  I  didn't  expect  anything 
like  this,"  he  said.  By  March  President 
Nixon  was  on  the  scene.  "What  is  in- 
v< rived/'  he  told  a  select  group  at  1  .eadbet- 
ter  Beach,  which  had  been  meticulously 

c  leaned,  "is  something  mm  h  biggei  than 
Santa  Barbara.  What  is  involved  is  the  use 
ol  our  resources  of  the  sea  and  of  the  land 
in  a  more  effective  way  and  with  more 
concern  lor  preserving  the  beauty  and 
natural  resources  that  are  so  important  to 
any  kind  of  society  that  we  want  lor  the 
(Part  II  continued  on  page  47) 
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PART  THREE 
The  World 
Beneath  the  Platforms 
By  Hillary  Hauser 


NO  diver  in  his  right  mind  would  explore 
i he  middle  ol  the  Santa  Barbara  channel. 
Most  ol  it  is  deep,  and  all  a  diver  might 
see,  if  he  is  lucky,  would  be  a  pelagic  fish 
or  two. 

But  there  are  spots  in  the  channel  that 
are  oases  in  the  sea — where  fish  come  to 
congregate  and  feed  by  the  thouands, 
where  nudibranchs  have  proliferated, 
where  mussels  push  barnacles  for  grow- 
ing room,  where  starfish  battle  and  crabs 
sidestep,  where  corals  have  taken  root 
next  to  anemones  of  all  sizes  and  colors. 
I  hesc  reel  communities  are  like  isolated 
sea  aquariums  without  walls,  and  oddly 
enough  they  are  found  below  the  offshore 
oil  platforms  in  the  (  hannel. 

M\  (nst  introduction  to  the  world  be- 
neath the  platforms  came  about  Bveyears 
ago,  when  m\  photographer  friend  Bob 
Evans  and  I  were  given  an  assignment  to 
godott  n.  photograph  and  report  what  we 
saw.  I  had  no  preconceptions  about  the 
platforms  othei  than  that  they  were  al- 
ways causing  sturm  und  drang  on  the 
mainland;  hut  OU1  job  was  to  look  with 
an  unjaundiced  eye.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  expei  i  and  (  ould  only  imagine  crawl- 
ing about  a  huge,  gray  erector  set  in  the 
mid-ocean  gloom. 

When  Bob  and  I  first  jumped  in  the  wa- 
tt i  I  was  quite  taken  with  the  view:  hall- 
wax  sol  multicolored  pipes  that  stretched 
down  into  a  seemingly  bottomless  ab\ss. 

We  had  c  leai  watei .  so  when  we  got  to  75 
feet  we  could  sit  on  a  doss  brac  ing  and 
look  up  to  about  SO  feet,  watc  hing  silver 

s<  hools  oi  Eish  undulating  in  the  currents 
above  us. 

Between  50  and  7r>  feet,  we  found  our- 
selves m  the  middle  oi  a  subsea  bouilla- 
baisse. Mussels  were  the  most  in  evidence, 
their  haul,  blai  k  shells  providing  a  sub- 
Mi  ate  upon  whk  h  othei  organisms  could 
aiLu  li  themselves.  The  strong  Kbers  oi 
the  mussels,  if  we  looked  very,  very  close- 
ly harbored  main  types  ol  tiny  animals. 

Barnacles  were  also  present  in  great 
numbers,  partii  ularlj  in  the  shallowei 

depths  ol  foil!  to  ten  let  I.  As  we  wat(  bed. 
hundreds  o!  them  performed  miniature 
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I  m  dances,  thdi  feather4ike  appendages 
piping  in  ami  OUl  ol  their  volcano- 
shaped  shells,  twisting  tocatch  the  pass- 
ing plankton. 

Bob  and  I  stopped  at  a  section  of  blade- 
shelled  mussels,  and  as  we  looked,  one  ot 
them  released  a  milky  white  cloud  Into 
the  watei .  We  were  watching  the  first  stej  \ 
in  mussel  reproduction— the  mollusks 


^  Top)  ftowg/l  //^  op™  channel  is  a  desert,  there 

is  an  oasis  beneath  each  oil  platform. 

(Middle)  Three  views  of  an  artificial  reef,  includ- 

ingametridium  anemone  (center). 

(Bottom)  A  gooseneck  barnacle  (left)  enjoys  a 

symbiotic  relationship  with  an  attached  owl 

limpet,  which  by  cleaning  its  host  gains  a  meal. 

Releasing  semen  into  the  water,  a  Cali- 
fomia  mussel  (centa  )perpetuates  its  kind. 

Author  Hillary  Hauser  (right)  pels  a  fe- 
male cabezon  which  is  nesting  in  the  platform 
(omm  unity. 


releasing  sperm  and  eggs  into  the  watei 
where  the  two  unite.  The  fertilized  eggs 
Income  floating  larvae  which  drift  with 
plankton,  finally  settling  to  a  bottom,  or 

solid  substrate,  where  they  begin  lite  as 
the  typical  black-shelled  mussels  that  we 
know. 

The  resident  fish  were  ha\  ing  a  heyda> . 
rhey  swarmed  around  the  platform  legs 

by  the  thousands,  sea  perches  (while. 

black,  rubberlip  and  pile)  as  well  as  nu- 
merous vai  ieties  ol  roc  kfish,  sculpin  and 
bass.  We  noticed  that  most  ol  these  lisii 
Stayed  within  the  50  to  50  loot  depth 
range,  and  that  most  of  thesubsea  litewas 

concentrated  here.  As  we  we  nt  deepei ,  the 
watei  bee  ami  c  1( >udier,  darker  and  less  in- 
habited. Also  less  inviting.  I  he  inshore 
plat  tonus  1 1  [ilda  and  1 1  a/el.  loi  example, 
jointly  owned  by  Exxon  and  Chevron 

U.S.A.)  ate  located  in  about  100  feet  ot 
watei ;  the  outei  stiuc  lures  |  such  as  plat  - 

forms  A,  B  and  C,  belonging  to  Union, 
Mobil,  Gull  and  lexac  <>)  are  in  about  200 
feet.  But  the  tishes  sta\  where  the  light  is 
greatest,  simply  because  there  are  more 
things  to  eat:  I  .ike  plants  on  land,  under- 
sea vegetation  depends  on  sunlight  for 
growth. 

Between  the  ubiquitous  barnac  les  and 
mussels  were  de  nse  colonies  ot  c  lub  ane- 
mones in  blight  oranges,  dee])  reds, 
shoe  king  pinks.  Here  and  there  were  col- 
onies ol  white-  men  idium  anemones,  pr<  >- 

truding  from  the  pilings  on  theii  long, 
thick  columns.  We  couldn't  put  our 
hands  anywhere  without  squashing 
something. 

We  were  interested  to  see  that  the  ane- 
mones were  segregated  so  completely  by 
color.  We  didn't  find  a  red  one  among  the 
pinks,  or  a  pink  one  in  the  oranges.  I  hey 
were  definitely  not  mingling.  Later, 
Shane  Anderson,  a  collector/ naturalist 
with  the  UCSB  Department  of  Biology, 
told  me  that  anemones  develop  "clones," 
oi  groups  that  form  from  one  individual. 

At  the-  bottom,  where  the  platform  legs 
meet  the  sand  and  mud,  Bob  and  I  could 
see  the  recycling  nature  of  the  platform 
community.  Piles  and  piles  of  mussel 
shells  and  other  animal  debris  had  fallen 
horn  above,  quickly  becoming  food  for 
the  other  animals.  These  mounds  were 
between  15  and  30  feet  high,  stacked  on 
the  down-cm  rent  side  of  each  platform 
leg  and  well  conductor  pipe.  In  the  nooks 
and  c  rannies ol  these  shell  drifts  baby  fish 
found  a  wiele  variety  of  things  to  eat.  We 
saw  starfishes  battling,  raising  their  arms 
and  pushing  each  other.  (This  happens 
in  Such  slow  motion  that  a  diver  would 
probably  run  out  of  air  before  he  actually 


saw  a  starfish  manage  a  g  ><  id  push.)  Sea 
uk  mnbei  s  Inched  around  the  bottom  in 

the  nibble.  And  then  there  Were  theever- 

>resent  c  rabs.  B\  day,  one-  c  an  see  quite  a 
iew  < m  the  pilings.  But  at  night!  We  were 
astounded  to  see  so  main  ot  them,  out  in 

toree-  on  e\ei\  available  piling,  busil) 
feeding,  stuffing  bits  ot  food  into  their 
whirring  little  mouths. 

1  low  do  all  these  animals  get  to  the 
platform  in  the  tint  place?  The  prevail- 
ing theory,  offered  b\  Shane  Anderson,  is 

that  these  sessile  life  tonus  <  non- 
travelling,  anchored  animals)  drift  to  the 
platforms  in  the  larval  state.  Upon  arri- 
val, they  attach  themselves  to  the  snuc- 
ture  and  commence  their  adult  lives. 
"Certainly,"  says  Shane,  "they  couldn't 

crawl  acioss  the  bottom  and  up  the1  pil- 
ings."' All  these  larval  animals  would 
continue  drifting  in  the  passing  currents 
until  they  reached  something  solid,  but 
most  die  oi  aie  eaten  b\  picdatorv  plank- 
ton feeders  first. 

It  has  bee  n  observed  that  anything  sol- 
id place-el  in  the  ocean  will  at  ti  act  marine 
lite  to  itself,  and  that  pelagic  fishes  con- 
gregate around  such  havens.  This  discov- 
ery was  made  just  altei  World  War  II. 
when  divers  returned  to  wrecked  air- 
planes and  ships  and  found  them  covered 
with  sea  lite. 

Microscopic  algae  immediately  begins 
to  gTOW  on  am  foreign  objec  t  in  the  sea. 
The  sessile  organisms— anemones,  hy- 
droids,  corals,  barnacles,  musse  ls,  crabs, 

starfish,  urchins  and  otha  forms— come 

c  losely  be  hind,  drifting  to  the  site  as  lar- 
vae. Small  fishes  come  right  awa\  bee  ause 
ot  the  available  food  supply,  but  primari- 
ly they  are  attracted  because  the  foreign 
object— now  acting  as  a  reef— offers  them 
protection,  c  racks  and  crevices  in  whic  h 
they  can  hide  from  the  biggei  predators. 
Even  the  larger  tish  that  normal Iv  stav  in 
the  open  ocean  will  circle  such  a  red  in 
the  outer  waters,  zooming  in  to  eat. 

One  day  Bob  and  I  were  diving  under 
platform  Hilda  when  suddenly  a  big, 
plate-like  silver  fish  pruised  into  the  plat- 
form community  from  the  outer  gloom. 
It  was  an  oc  c  an  suntish,  called  generic -al- 
ly Mola  mola.  ("Mola"  is  Latin  for  the 
circular  milling  stone  which  the  tish  re- 
sembles.) It  is  rare  for  a  diver  to  see  one, 
since  they  are  not  exactly  trusting,  casual 
tish.  They  usually  stay  in  open  ocean.  I 
inched  closer  and  closer  and  extended  a 
hand  toward  the  tish.  Soon  I  was  stroking 
its  silver  side,  which  it  almost  seemed  to 
enjoy  .  These  fish  are  plagued  by  paras- 
ites, and  one  reason  they  come  into  the 
(Part  III  continued  on  page  49) 
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I  Pmri  /  t  tm tinned  from  page  11 ) 

majoi  accidents  involving  Union  in  its 
Santa  Maria  field  operations  concerned 
(  Md  Maud*"  one  of  the  most  notorious 
oil  wells  ol  all  lime,  and  the  world's  larg- 
«  k  prodiM  ci . 

A  I'nion  chilling  c  rew  which  inc  luded 
|ac  k  Reed,  later  to  become  Union's  dril- 
ling  superintendent,  was  dispatc  hed  to  a 
least  neai  the  future  town  of  Orcutt 
(named  lot  I  nions  famous  geologist)  to 
spud  in  a  well  designated  as  Hartnell  No. 
1.  On  tin  wa\  to  the  assigned  drilling  site 
picked  out  by  the  engineers,  the  big  en- 
gine boiler  rolled  off  the  wagon  at  a  place 
some  distant  c  1 10m  the  designated  site  for 
the  engine  house.  The  day  was  unbear- 
ablv  hot.  reloading  the  boiler  was  a  mon- 
umental  task,  so  superintendent  Frank 
Mill  said.  The  hell  with  it— we'll  set  up 
the  derrick  light  here."  The  well,  soon  to 
be  ni(  knamed  ( )ld  Maud,  was  spudded  in 
on  June  22,  190 4.  I  he  drilling  progressed 
all  summer  without  incident.  Then,  on 
Decembei  2,  Old  Maud's  bowels  started 
giumbling.  With  a  cataclysmic  roar,  a 
geysei  of  black  oil  and  gas  crashed 
through  the  rig  floor,  passed  the  c  rown- 
bloc  k.  to  «i  height  of  150  feet. 

Black  gold  began  (lowing  down  adja- 
cent gulches  and  dry  a  eek  beds.  I  .a<  king 
the  giant  earth-nun  ing  equipment  of  to- 
day, laboi  (kws  marshaled  horse-drawn 
Fresno  scrapers  and  road  gi  adei  $  to  throw 
eai  then  dikes  across  arroyos  to  entrap  the 
precious  fluid.  Oil  experts  drawn  to  the 
scene  took  wen  box  estimates  and  an- 
nounced thai  Old  Maud  wasspewingout 
12,000  barrels  ol  <  i  ude  pa  day.  No  tanks 

O!  pipelines  were  available  to  save  this 
waste.  Lakes  oJ  black  crude  oil  began 

forming  miles  I  torn  the  dei  i  ic  k  site. 

( )ld  Maud  blew  I  nu  ol  control  lot  three 

incredible  months.  Before  the  field  pres- 
sure subsided,  oil  spouted  from  every 
gophei  hole  in  the  vicinity.  How  many 

millions  ol  c  ubic  leet  ol  gas  escaped  into 

the  atmosphere  was  neva  calc  ulated.  In 
ha  first  hundred  days,  Old  Maud  squirt- 
ed a  million  barrels  ol  oil.  She-  flowed 
more  than  two  years,  yielding  another 
two  million  barrels,  before  she  was  final- 
ly put  on  the  pump.  She  was  still  produc- 
ing 250  barrels  pei  day  at  the  time  of 
World  W'ai  II.  fort}  years  afta  she  blew 

out,  and  went  into  the  1960s  listed  on 
Union's  books  as  a  profitable  producer. 

A  well  dulled  at  the  Site  originally  in- 
truded for  Old  Maud  turned  out  to  be  a 
duster.  The  overturned  boiler  wagon  w  as 
indeed  a  'mi llion-dollar  mistake."  Al- 
though in  those  profligate  years  little  at- 
tention  was  paid  to  the  conservation  of 


natural  resources,  the  industry  criti<  ized 
Union  Oil  foi  allowing  Old  Maud's 
blowout  to  happen,  c  hargingthai  propei 
blowout  precautions  had  not  been  taken 
at  the-  casinghead  "Christmas  tree."  In 
the  opinion  ol  experts,  (he  appalling 
waste  could  have  been  prevented  even 
w  ith  the  pi  imitive  tec  hnology  then  in  ef- 
fect. 

Union  Oil  again  came  nuclei  lire  in 
1910  w  hen  Lake  View  No.  1,  the  greatest 
gushei  the  world  had  ever  known,  blew 
out  ol  control  loi  a  veai  and  a  hall,  spew  - 
ing  more  than  nine  million  barrels  ol 
high-gravity  c  rude,  ol  w  hic  h  five  million 
barrels  were  salvaged 

The  Mesa,  now  a  residential  disti  U  t  in 
Santa  Barbara,  was  the  scene  of  a  short- 
lived oil  boom  starting  in  1927,  staking 
the  horizon  in  the  vicinity  of  Shoreline 
Park  with  deiiicks.  But  the  oil  was  ol 
poor  quality  and  the  lesei  voir  wasquic  k- 

1\  exhausted. 

1  he  most  fantastic  episode  in  Santa 
Barbara  County's  oil  annals  involved 

Kate  Bell's  Cactus  Patch"  and  the  Ell- 
wood  Oil  Field  17  miles  west  of  the  city. 
The  c  oastal  plain  running  from  Fairview 
Avenue  in  Goleta  westerly  to  Las  Varas 
( ianyc  >n  near  El  Capitan  was  Rancho  Los 
Dos  Pueblos,  granted  by  the  King  of 
Spain  to  Santa  Barbara  Mission  in  1782, 
and  b\  Mexican  gov  ei  nor  Juan  Alvarado 
to  Nicolas  A.  Den  in  1842.  When  Den  died 
in  1862  his  ranch  was  di v  ided  among  his 
widow  and  children.  The  portion  known 
as  Las  Armas  Ranch,  on  the  waterfront 
south  of  Winchester  and  Ellwood  Can- 
yons, was  deeded  to  Den  s  eldest  child, 
katherine.  She  became  the  dowager 
queen  ol  Santa  Barbara's  haut  monde, 
and  had  been  one  of  geologist  Gus Coop- 
er's most  ardent  supporters,  since  it  was 
on  her  beach  frontage  that  he  had  discov- 
ered the  anticline  which  he  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  oil  below. 

It  w  as  Mi  s.  Bell's  wont  to  stage  annual 
picnics  lor  hei  c  lan  on  her  private  beach. 
The  last  sue  h  reunion,  held  in  1920,  was 
memorable  in  that  Mrs.  Bell  pointed  to  a 
clump  of  prickly  pear  cactus  growing 
nearby  and  said,  "If  you  drill  an  oil  well 
there  you  will  all  become  millionaires. 
Mr.  Cooper  told  me  so,  years  ago. 

Shortly  after  Mrs.  Bell's  death  six  years 
later,  a  brilliant  young  consulting  geolo- 
gist named  Frank  Morgan,  working  for  a 
small  wildcat  outfit  called  Rio  Grande 
Oil.  recommended  drilling  a  test  well 
near  Kate's  cactus  patch.  Rio  Grande 
look  into  partnership  another  small  out- 
fit, Barnsdall  Oil,  which  was  just  pulling 
its  rig  out  of  a  dry  hole  nearby.  Barnsdall 


agieed  to  gamble  on  a  test  well  to  a  depth 
ol  5000  feet,  but  no  deeper. 

The  well,  known  as  Luton-Bell  No,  1. 
was  drilled  to  3150  feet  with  no  favorable 
indic  ations.  Barnsdall's  tool  pusher,  on, 
Friday  afternoon,  told  Morgan  lie  was 
pull i tig  out.  but  would  rent  tin  i  ig  Id  Rio 
Grande  Eoi  JlOOaday,  if  desired.  Morgan, 
inspecting  the  last  coring  taken  from  the 
well,  detected  the  odoi  ol  sweet,  pure  oil. 
In  Morgan's  expert  opinion,  this  meant 
thev  were  on  the  verge  of  a  strike.  Know  - 
ing that  Barnsdall's  crew  were  unaware 
that  a  bonanza  was  near,  Morgan  hurried 

to  LOS  Angeles  to  advise  Rio  Grande  to 

terminate  their  partnership  w  ith  Barns- 
dall immediately  and  continue  drilling 

on  theii  own. 

The  off  ic  e  w  as  c  losed  lor  the  weekend 
so  Morgan  decided  to  wait  until  Monday 

to  dissolve  the  partnership.  It  was  the 
worst  mistake  he  ever  made.  At  that  mo- 
ment up  at  Kllwood,  the  superintendent 
told  his  c  lew  to  keep  drilling  until  quit- 
ting time  at  5  pan.  They  did.  and  at  3168 
leet  their  bit  dropped  into  super-rich  oil 
sand  and  Luton-Bell  No.  1,  under  con- 
trol,  blew  in  at  the  rate  of  2400  banels a 
day. 

The  Barnsdall-Rio  Grande  partner- 
ship was  now  indissoluble. 

Taxes  from  the  discover)  well  alone 
amounted  to  $  1 .")()().()()()  in  the  first  veai. 
enough  to  1  inane  e  the  building  of  Santa 
Barbara  County's  fabulous  "Moorish  (  as- 
tie  in  Spain"  courthouse.  Before  the  well 
was  shut  down  in  the  1950s  it  had  pro- 
duced more  than  1,000,000  barrels.  The 
Ellwood  Field,  still  producing  nearly  50 
years  later,  long  ago  passed  the  hundred 
million  barre  l  mark,  ranking  it  as  one  of 
California's  richest  oil  strikes. 

Kate  Bell's  son-in-law,  noting  that  oil 
trucks  were  threatening  to  destroy  her 
famous  cactus  patch  on  the  beach,  had  it 
enclosed  w  ith  a  welded  pipe  Eence.  Dur- 
ing the  1930s,  w  hen  huge  Japanese  tank 
ships  took  on  oil  at  Ellwood,  Kate  Bell  s 
Cactus  Patch  figured  in  a  bizarre  episode 
w  hie  h  made  a  footnote  in  California  his- 
tory books. 

The  skipper  of  one  Japanese  tanker. 
Captain  Kozo  Nishino,  was  taking  a 
stroll  on  the  beach  in  the  summer  of  1939 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Kate  Bell's  cactus 
behind  the  iron  fence,  and  climbed  over 
the  barrier  to  inspect  the  strange  plants, 
hoping  to  get  a  cutting  to  take  home  to 
Japan.  In  so  doing,  the  pompous  little  of- 
ficer fell  into  the  thorns,  not  only  losing 
the  seat  of  his  pants,  but  far  worse  for  an 
Oriental,  losing  face. 

Charles  Jones,  president  of  Rio  Grande 


Oil  at  the*  time  (he  later  became  president 
0I  the  mighty  Richfield  Oil  Company, 
n0¥/  Aico)  saw  Nishino  take  his  embar- 
rassing tumble.  He  rould  not  be  lure 
uhat  the  Japanese  captain  shouied  at  the 
American  oil  workers  who  were  laughing 
a,  dis  discomfiture  from  a  nearby  oil  der- 
rick, but  in  view  d  what  happened  later. 

could  have  been  "You'll  be  sorrv  for 
this!" 

Hie  next  time  Kozo  Nishino  saw  the 
Ellwood  oil  installations  was  through 
the  periscope  ol  a  300-foot-long  Japanese 
submarine,  the  1-17.  which  he  com- 
manded. On  the  evening  of  February  23, 
1942,  over  two  months  aftei  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  1-17  surfai  ed  off  Ellwood  and  foi 
the  next  forty  minutes  lobbed  some  25 
high-explosive  shells  ashore,  the  lirst 
time  since  the  Wai  erf  1812  that  American 
s«  )il  had  been  bombarded  in  anger.  Esi  ap- 
ing into  the  darkness,  the  1-17  lei  t  no  mil- 
itary damage  behind.  Charles  Jones  went 

to  his  grave  believing  that  Kozo  Nishino 
had  chosen  Ellwood  as  the  target  of  Ja- 
pan's liist  submarine  attack  because  he 
wanted  to  blast  Kate  Bell's  eaetus  patch 

out  of  existence,  whit  h  he  tailed  to  do. 
Note  to  histor\  buffs;  Don't  look  for 
Kate  s  cactus;  it  was  buried  under  an 
earthfill  to  create  the  Sandpiper  Golf 
Course's  eleventh  green.  | 

Ko/o  Nishino  and  the  1-17  were 
destroyed  with  all  hands  aboard  in  a 
naval  engagement  oil  New  Caledonia 

in  August  ol   1943.  Altei   the  war,  the 

Japanese  Navy  emphatically  denied 
that  Nishino  had  ever  visited  Ellwood  in 
an  oil  tanker,  a  denial  which  Richfield's 
Charles  Jones,  an  eyewitness  to  the 

cactus  patch  mishap,  dismissed  as  a  Ja- 
panese effort  at  face-saving, 

The  early  histon  ol  the  oil  industry,  in 
Santa  Barbara  County  as  elsewhere,  all 
too  often  involved  man  s  rape  of  natural 
resources  without  regard  for  any  detri- 
mental impact  on  the  world  we  live  in. 
But  the  upcoming  generation,  through 
necessity,  has  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  natural  resources,  espe- 
cially fossil  fuels,  are  not  inexhaustible. 
In  man's  increasingly  frantic  scramble 
loi  locating  new  oil  reserves,  the  industry 
has  too  often  tried  to  revert  to  the  methods 
of  the  old  days  by  ignoring  such  f  actors  as 
air  pollution,  scarring  the  landscape  or 
upsetting  the  delicate  balance  of  subma- 
rine life.  The  old  era  of  contemptuous 
disregard  for  environmental  factors  is 
ending.  Preserving  the  ecological  chain 
while  searching  for  new  energy  sources 
has  become  the  necessity  of  the  future.  □ 


(Part  II  continued  from  page  43) 
future,"  That  was  what  Santa  Barbaians 
had  said  before  the  channel  was  turned 

over  to  the  drillers. 

Sixteen  days  later,  on  Eastei  Sunday, 
several  hundred  citizens  marched  on 

Steams  W  harf,  the  supply  transfer  point 
which  was  the  downtown  symbol  of  oil- 
shore  oil.  They  demanded  that  the  city 
throw  the  oil  industry  oil  the  publi<  pier. 
To  turn  an  already  impressive  demon- 
stration into  high  drama,  two  big  oil 
SUppl)  tiucks  rolled  onto  the  wharf  and 
were  confronted  try  the  crowd.  Without 

rehearsal,     instruction     or     a  second 

thought,  middle-class  Santa  Barbara  sat 
down  in  front  of  the  trucks;  a  do/en  at 
first,  then  about  10.  The  hundreds  ol  oth- 
ers cheered.  Alter  a  45  minute  standoff, 
the  nucks  backed  down.  The)  returned 
aftei  the  c  rowd  left,  but  the  community 
had  dramatized  its  protest. 

The  snuggle  continued  throughout 

the-  year  w  ith  rallies,  lawsuits,  petitions, 
legislation,  politics — every  means  for 
which  there  was  time,  money  and  people. 
"Get  Oil  Out"  (GOO)  was  the  leading 
volunteei  group,  and  the  county  coun- 
sel's office  was  the  most  active  public 

agent  \ . 

When  the  Sun  Oil  Company  got  a  led- 
eral  permit  lor  Platform  Hillhouse  in 
November,  a  new  wrinkle  w  as  devised:  a 
fish-in.  Anglers  c  an  fish  where  they  want 
in  tin  c  hannel,  and  if  they  just  happened 
to  choose  the  platform  site  when  the 
monsier  an  ived  on  a  baige.  what  authori- 
ty could  move  them?  As  it  tinned  out,  the 
"fishermen"  were  far  enough  off  the 
mark  to  permit  the  barge  with  the  huge 
towci  to  anchor  without  interference.  But 
the  dramatic  action  was  enough  to  get  the 
attention  of  much  of  the  world,  particu- 
lai  ly  w  ith  Lois  Sidenberg  "fishing"  from 
a  hovering  helicopter,  using  a  lawn 
sprinkler  for  a  sinker  on  the  end  of  a  rope 

Mis.  Sidenberg,  a  militant  leader  of 
(.()()  foi  years,  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
"someone  should  blow  up  the  plat- 
forms.'1 Asked  later  if  she  really  said  that, 
she  replied,  "No.  I  w  as  misquoted.  I  said 
that  someone  should  blow  up  the  god- 
damn platforms." 

But  while  the  barge  and  platform  still 
i  ( died  in  the  swells,  Marvine  Levine,  dep- 
uty county  counsel,  and  A.  L.  Wirin.  an 
Ame  ric  an  Civil  Liberties  Union  lawyer, 
were  in  Washington  pleading  with  the 
Supreme  Court  to  hold  up  the  launching. 
Racing  with  time,  Wirin  scribbled  legal 
documents  in  a  hotel  banquet  hall  that 
had  just  been  abandoned  in  disarray  by 
revelers,  while  Levine  rushed  the  hand- 


Wlitten  papers  upstairs  to  an  alcoholic 
public  stenographei  who  required  con- 
siderable priming  to  keep  ha  typing 
through  the  night 

But  it  was  a  fruitless  pilgrimage.  Sun 
Oil  slipped  the  platform  ofl  the  barge  in 

200  feet  ol  water.  But  when  the  spia\  had 
settled,  big  Hillhouse  was  upside  down! 
Instead  ol  the  hast  foi  the  woi  king  dec  ks 

emerging  from  the  w  ater,  there  wereeight 
legs  that  weie  supposed  to  be  resting  on 
the  bottom.  The  mishap  was  more  em- 
barrassing than  technically  disastrous, 
and  the  steel  (age  was  eventually  up- 
righted. 

Between   1969  and  1976  the  protests 

were  penetrating  enough  to  keep  an^  oth- 
ei  platforms  from  the  channel.  In  tact, 
during  those  seven  veais  one  was  floated 

out.  But  the  government  was  feeling  as 
much  pressure  from  the  oil  industry  as 
from  Santa  Barbaians.  Union  and  Sun 
wanted  to  put  in  two  platforms  in  1971. 
but  GOO,  with  friends  in  high  political 

places,  reminded  Nixon  that  California  is  * 

a  big  state  that  doesn't  like  the  big  steel 

monsters,  and  that  1972  was  a  presiden- 
tial election  year.  On  September  20,  Inter- 
ior Secretary  Rogers  Morton  denied  the 
platforms,  explaining  to  the  News-Press 
that  he  had  personal!)  made  thedec  ision. 
A  Eewdays  latei  President  Nixon  took  full 
credit  in  an  interview  with  Paul  Veblcn, 
the  News-Press'  executive  editor.  GOO's 
political  warning  to  the  President  ap-  Si 
peared  to  have  c  reated  a  scramble  foi  the 

title  ol  "good  guv." 

The  holding  action  was  firm  until 
mid-1976,  w  hen  Exxon  set  up  the  world's  1 
tallest  platform  in  850  feet  of  water  five 
and  a  hall  miles  offshore  in  the  western 
end  of  the  channel.  *3 

Then  in  1977  Union  finally  got 
approval  for  Platform  C  to  join  A  and  B 
in  a  row  off  Sunnnerland  and  Carpinte- 
ria.  These  are  expected  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  generation  of  marine  fabri- 
cations, which  their  enemies  call 
navigational  hazards  but  which  their 
friends  sa)  are  icalh  aids  to  navigation. 
They  do  light  the  way  at  night  — but  they 
can  pop  up  IrighieningU  in  a  fog. 

The  state  guesses  that  the  oil  develop- 
ers' plans  could  mean  up  to  200,000  bar- 
rels a  day  just  from  existing  channel 
leases,  compared  with  about  10,000  bar- 
rels a  day  at  present.  New  leasing,  if  it 
comes,  would  boost  production  much 
higher.  It  is  ironic  that  now  ,  w  hen  the 
more  environmentally  friendly  Brown 
and  Carter  are  in  office,  there  may  be 
more  oil  activity.  But  the  day  could  not 
(Part  II  continued  on  page  48) 
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(Part  U  continued  from  page  47) 
have  been  postponed  forever.  The  courts 
have  said  that  governments <  an  delay  and 
limit  oil  production  on  the  leasts,  but 
they  cannot  freeze  them  permanently. 
The  new  drilling,  however,  would  be 
under  new  rules  that  speak  bluntly  about 
air,  water  and  other  kinds  of  pollution, 
including  visual. 

Even  so.  how  much  more  oil  indus- 
trial i/a  i  ion  can  the  channel  and  its  shores 
take  without  changing  Santa  Barbara  to 
Oil  Town?  Veblen  feels  that  a  little  more 
oil  can  be  tolerated  without  degrading 

the  community.   The  problem,"  he  said. 

'is  knowing  when  you've  readied  the 
limit.'" 

"There  is  no  more  room  for  develop- 
ment" said  George  Clyde,  a  formei 
county  supervisor  who  fought  the  oilmen 
in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  "Kadi 
new  platform  is  another  hazard. 

Many  insist  that  big  oil's  first  concern 
is  making  money  and  that  it  will  take 
only  the  environmental  steps  required  by 
law,  if  those.  "If  the  emotional  environ- 
mentalists would  stop  and  think  what 
they're  saying,  they'd  see  how  ridiculous 
it  is."  says  I).  I.  Bolding.  public  relations 
manager  for  Exxon.  "We  can't  iisk  more 
spills.  \\'e  can't  afford  the  cleanup  costs, 
We  (  any  precautions  beyond  what  is  re- 
el u  i red .  ( ! lean  Seas  is  an  example  of  that . 

Clean  Seas,  Inc.,  is  the  oil  industry 
cooperative  assigned  and  designed  to 
spring  into  action  when  oil  is  spilled. 
Despite  its  enormous  containment  and 
cleanup  arsenal,  many  scoffers  say  it 
would  be  almost  helpless  if  the  channel 
was  hit  with  anything  like  the  L 969 disas- 
ter. 

l  ime  and  the  energy  crisis  have  taken 
some  toll  of  anti-oil  sentiment  in  Santa 
Barbara,  but  ballot  measures  still  show 
that  oil  isn't  welcome.  The  South  Coast 
vote  made  that  clear  in  the  1975  referen- 
dum on  Exxon's  processing  plant,  but 
the  north  county  pro-oil  vote  carried  the 
day  for  Exxon. 

Pregnant  with  petroleum,  Santa  Bar- 
bara has  endured  a  shotgun  marriage 
with  oil  developers,  most  of  whom  live 
away  from  home— Ventura,  Bakersfield, 
Los  Angeles.  But  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  (Arco)  sees  hope  for  better  do- 
mestic relations.  It  recently  got  approval, 
with  32  strict  conditions,  for  a  big 
increase  in  production  offshore  and  an 
expanded  oil  and  gas  processing  plant 
onshore  at  Ellwood.  It  took  years,  but  the 
county  and  Arco  came  up  with  a  program 
that  ( hopefully)  will  produce  and  process 
more  petroleum  with  less  smog  and 


smell.  Improved  technology  is  expec  ted 
t()  deliver  this  promise. 

\\r  [eel  good  about  n.  says  Jack 
Hundley,  Arco's  offshore  operations 
boss  "it  gave  the  company  more  oil  and 
the  count)  less  pollution.  It  provided 
guidelines  that  were  acceptable  to  the 
tal  Commission  and  could  be  a 
precedent  foi  future  agreements."  Even 
^  environmentalists  told  the  Coast;. 1 
Commission  they  were  gratified. 

1  aced  with  a  new  offshore  oil  spurt,  if 
no!  aboom,thecit)  and  county  are  trying 
to  prevent  a  traffu  jam  of  tanke  rs  in  the 
(  hannel.  About  6000  oil  tankers  a  veai  are 
now  loading,  unloading,  mooring,  de- 
parting oi  just  passing  through.  Ten 
thousand  annually  are  likely  in  the  1980s, 
rankers  vaih  Alaska's  North  Slope  oil 
an  no*  churning  through  the  channel, 
and  that  traffo  couldamount  to  a  million 
banelsada)  b)  earl)  ne  xt  war. 

At  tins  writing  it  appears  that  there 
could  Ik1  a  liquefied  natural  gas  port  in 
the  channel  before  long,  with  425  to  565 
LNG  tankers  moving  in  and  out  ever) 
year.  This  increases  the  oil  spill  poten- 
tial, And  it  introduces  the  possibility  oi 
bying  OI  hee/ing  in  an  LNG  acc  ident, 
since  six  hundred  time  s  more  natural  gas 

can  be  squeezed  into  a  tanke  r  if  the  gas  is 
cooled  to-260degrees  Fahrenheit  and  liq- 
uefied. "Thermos  bottle"  tankers  carry  it 
to  regassification  plants  where  it  is  re- 
turned to  its  natural  state.  In  between,  it 
can  leak  in  loading,  shipping  or  unload- 
ing. No  one  knows  exactl)  what  would 
happen  then  because  there  has  never  been 
a  big  LNG  accident,  except  the  1944 
( leveland  disastei  whii  hoa  urred  undei 
different  circumstances.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  LNG  won't  explode,  but  it 
(an  bum  so  last  you  can't  tell  the  differ- 
ence. 

Nichols  Hazelwood,  vice  president  ot 
the  firm  that  wrote  the  $800  million  en- 
vironmental impac  t  stuch  foi  a  proposed 
Oxnard  LNG  plant,  has  said  that  he 
wouldn't  live  within  two  miles  of  the 
place.  The  gas  industT)  savs  that  it  has  a 
perfect  record  ol  LNG  trans|)ortation 
safety,  but  opponents  say  that  the  histoi y 
ol  ibis  industry  is  too  brief  to  tell  us 
much. 

To  hold  down  the  tankei  traffic,  two 
plans  have  been  advanced.  First,  the  c  it\ 
and  county  asked  the  Coast  Guard  to 
order  the  North  Slope  oilers  to  go  out  side 
the  channel.  The  Coast  Guard,  howc  \<  i . 
says  the  traffic  isn't  that  heavy . Congress- 
man Bob  Lagomarsino  is  pushing  a  hill 
that  would  require  such  shipping  to  stay 
out  of  the  c  hannel. 


The  second  lac  tic  is  to  con  vine  e  the  oil 
companies  to  build  a  pipe  line  toe  an  v  the 
oil  to  refineries,  instead  of  floating  ii  out 

on  unwieldly  tankers.  Al  Reynolds,  the 
c  <  >imt\  \  environmental  coordinator,  has 
put  together  a  team  of  bureauc  rats  from 
all  levels  ( >1  ge )\ eminent  to  work  out  such 
a  scheme  with  the  oilmen,  lie  has  pro- 
duced an  amazing  am<  >unt  of  cooperation 
loi  an  ex  treme  1\  complex  project,  and  In- 
terior Secretary  Cecil  Andrus  was  im- 
pressed with  the  work  of  the  task  force 
when  he  conferred  with  it  here  last  June  . 
This  is  important,  because  the-  project 
needs  Interior  Department  support,  par- 
tic  ularly  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
Exxon,  potentially  the  biggest  producer 
in  the  channel,  to  cooperate.  Exxon  gave 
up  its  haid -won  plan  to  build  an  onshore 
processing  plant  bec  ause  it  wouldn't  ac- 
cept  conditions  imposed   by   the  state 

Coastal  Commission.  Instead,  it  planned 
to  process,  store  and  transship  its  crude 
oil  from  a  converted  tanker  floating  in 
federal  waters  out  of  the  state's  control. 
Exxon  is  needed  in  the  onshore  pipeline 
proposal,  but  it  can't  tie  into  such  a  line 
from  an  offshore  processing  plant.  Only 
the  federal  government  could  force  it 
ashore. 

As  piessingas  the  oil  tanker  spill  prob- 
lem is,  it  is  overshadowed  by  an  even 
greater  tanker  trauma.  We  know  now  that 

tanker  loading  creates  horrendous  air 
pollution.  When  the'  ships  take  on  crude 
oil.  1  nines  from  the  last  cargo  are  pushed 
into  the  air.  Tanker  loading  right  now 
pumps  277  tons  of  hydrocarbon  vapors 
yearly  into  the  air  along  the  channel 
coast,  the  experts  say,  and  much  of  it  is 
wafted  to  land  by  onshore  breezes.  Santa 
Barbara  and  Ventura  County  officials  sa) 
that  all  the  gains  they  have  made— and 
could  make  — in  curbing  onshore  sourc  es 
ol  nil  pollution  will  be  wiped  out  by  any 
increased  tanker  loading.  If  channel  oil 
produc  tion  escalates  to  200,000  barrels  a 
day  as  the  state  says  is  possible,  the  hydro- 
carbon poison  output  from  tanker  load- 
ing alone  would  be  betwe  en  1000  to  1500 
tons  pei  year. 

"You  could  have  three  days  without  a 
tankei  in  port,"  says  John  Land  of  the 
county's  Air  Pollution  Control  District, 
'then  all  at  once  you  could  get  a  dose  of 
two  and  a  half  tons  of  hydrocarbons  in 
seven  and  a  half  hours  from  one  tanker. 
And  more  than  ninety  percent  are  re- 
active, meaning  they  turn  to  photochem- 
ical  smog  when  the  sun  gets  at  them." 

On  a  day  like  that,  we  might  have  to 
drive  to  downtown  Los  Angeles  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  □ 


(Pari  III  continued  from  page  45) 
platform  community  is  to  be-  "e  leaned." 
Other,  smallei  iisbcs — notabl)  the  black- 
smith (CJiromis  puru  tipinnis) — gather 
around  the  big  mola  mola  and  pie  k  awa) 
its  parasites.  I  bis  cleaning  service  is  a 
gieat  example  of  symbiosis  in  the  sea:  the 

smaller  lishes  gain  a  meal  and  the  biggei 

lisli  is  i  id  of  the  little  devils  that  cause  se- 
rious  skin  problems  if  left  unattended. 
The  oil  platforms  in  the  Santa  Barbara 

c  hannel  have  atnae  led  so  main  lisli  that 

sportfishing  boats  from  the  harboi  visit 
them  regularly.  W  hile  oil  companies  dis- 
courage, even  prohibit,  pleasure  diving 

beneath  the  platforms  because  ol  obvious 

liability,  underwatei  scientific  expedi- 
tions have  been  conducted  aiounel  the 
structures,  and  in  each  case  the  evalua- 
tion is  the  same:  1  lungs  are  hopping 

down  there.  l  or  example-,  when  Hilda 
was  installed  in  1959,  a  Department  ol 

1  ish  and  Game  study  was  inaugurated  t<> 
monitoi    consequent   subsea  changes. 
Within  the  liist  month  the  hydrozoans 
(tiny  coelenterates)  had  begun  togrow.  In  * 
the  second  month,  schools  of  sardines, 

mackerel  and  bonitohad  moved  in.  At  the 

same  lime-,  scallops,  barnacles  and  mus- 
sels bad  sprouted  and  we  ie  competing  for 
space  on  the  pilings.  Nudibranchs  by  the  ^ 
thousands  were  depositing  then  eggs  on 
the  understrue  lure.  Hilda  eventually  be-  | 
c  ame  so  cluttered  with  different  life  forms  ) 
that  the  oil  companies  have  had  to  clean  A 
the  platform  legs  and  we'll  COnduCtOI 

pipes  every  two  years  to  reduce  the  force  I 
of  oc  c  an  currents  on  the  structure. 

What  is  the  effect  of  drilling  and  oil  j 

production  on  the  animal  residents?  Do  * 
the  tissues  ol  organisms  near  and  far  t 
from  the  structures  contain  any  c  hemic  al 
pollutants  or  hydrocarbons?  A  study  by 
the  Institute  of  Marine  Resources,  I  C  La 
Jolla,  took  into  consideration  three  spe- 
cies: the  brown  rockfish,  the  whitebelly 
rockfish  and  the  yellow  rock  crab.  Up  to 
six  specimens  of  eac  h  spec  ies  were  collect- 
ed at  each  platform  and  analyzed  for  elev- 
en metals  at  the  UCLA  laboratory  of 
George  Alexander,  using  an  elaborate  op- 
tical technique.  The  results  indicated  no 

uptake  of  the  metals  in  the  specimens,  re- 
gardless of  the  collection  site.  Another 
Study  was  conduc  ted  at  Battelle  Colum- 
bus Labs  in  Ohio,  using  gas  chromato- 
graphy. At  the  labs.  Dr.  Scott  Warner  ana- 
lyzed the  tissues  of  California  mussels 
(Mytilus  californianus)  taken  from  the 
platforms  for  petroleum  hydrocarbons. 
(  Mussels  are  noted  accumulators  of  con- 
taminants, since  they  are  filter  feeders.) 
(Part  III  continued  on  page  50) 
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Dr.  Warner  found  thai  the  platform  mus- 
sels showed  no  evidenc  e  of  petroleum  hy- 
drocarbons, and  concluded  thai  it  was 
unlikely  thai  rockfish  taken  from  the 
same  site  would  contain  significant 
amounts. 

These  are  only  a  lew  examples  ol  such 
studies.  There  are  others,  all  with  con- 
flicting \  iews.  A  report  w  hic  h  was  given 
at  the  filth  International  Oil  Spill  Con- 
ference in  New  Orleans  in  March,  said 
thai  expei  iments  had  shown  that  lobster, 
sin  imp  and  crab  are  endangered  by  oil, 
even  when  the  spill  is  as  small  as  one  pari 
pel  million  in  water.  A  study  by  the  Na- 
tional  Marine  Fisheries  Service  following 
the  spill  of  7.6  million  gallons  of  heating 
oil  in  the  Georges  Bank  area  oil  Rhode 
Island  this  year  said  that  the  incident  "did 
not  (  a  use  an  e<  ological  disaster."  Howev- 
er, the  reporl  indicated  widespread  evi- 
dence of  plankton  contamination.  Since 
plankton  is  the  source  ol  most  animal 

and  plant  life  in  the  sea,  the  w  hole  thing 

would  seem  to  be  ecologically  awful. 

Dr.  Dale  Straughan,  a  I  SC  biologist 
who  has  studied  the  oil  pollution  prob- 
lem, has  said  more  than  once  that  most 
marine  organisms  off  Southern  Califor- 
nia are  not  "significantly"  affected  b\ 
constant  doses  ol  oil,  "at  leasi  up  to  a  cer- 
tain level."  I  Ier  studies  have  been  funded 
bv  the  Americ  an  Petroleum  Institute  and 
to  many  people  this  affiliation  seems'to 
take  the  punch  out  of  Dr.  Straughan's 
w  <  >rds. 

Today,  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  is  a 
huge  natural  laboratory,  w  ith  at  least  ten 
research  projects  undei  wax  testing  the 
air,  tracing  currents,  investigating  the 
bottom,  watching  the  animals.  Most 
studies  .in-  done  with  Inline  oil  develop- 
ment in  mind.  Both  sc  ientists  and  the  oil 
industry  want  a  before-and-after  assess- 
ment of  sea  conditions  so  that  damage,  if 
am.  can  be  measured.  The  Knvironmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  has  announced 
thai  oil  spill  detection  systems  will  be 
launc  hed  in  satellites  bv  1978,  tospol  pol- 
lution trails  as  small  as  those  left  by  ships 
pumping  bilge.  Meanwhile,  the  oil  com- 
panies that  have  platforms  operating  in 
the  channel  have  oil  spill  response  plans 

already  draw  n  up,  June  Lindstedt-Siva, a 
biologist  w  ith  Atlantic  Richfield  (Arco), 
issued  a  report  in  March  at  the  New  Or- 
leans oil  spill  conference  which  indicated 
that  environmental  damage  c  aused  bv  oil 
spills  can  be  minimized  il  biologically 
sensitive  areas  in  the  channel  are  identi- 
fied—areas such  as  marine  mammal  hab- 
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hats,  wetlands  and  special  inter- and  sub- 
tidal  habitats.  Strategies  to  protect  such 
areas  can  then  be  developed.  Clean  Seas. 
Inc..  an  organization  funded  In  the  con- 
sortium <>1  oil  companies  in  the  channel, 
has  been  testing  a  variety  of  methods  to 
contain  oil  spills. 

Pro  or  (on,  no  one  wan  is  a  spill,  and  on 

ihis  the  oil  companies  couldn't  agree 
more.  The  area  advisors  and  executives 
I've  talked  with  (eel  that  the  giant  lesson 
learned  since  the  1969  spill  is  mainly 
tec  hnological.  Controls,  technological 
advancements  and  preventives  have  been 
employed  such  that  today  the  chances  of 

an  <  >i  1  spill  from  one  of  the  oi  l  shore  plat- 

forms  in  the  <  hannel  is  certainly  less  than 
at  the  time  of  the  Santa  Barbara  spill 
eight  yeatS  ago.  Ii  seems  obvious  that  the 

oil  companies  could  not  stand  one  more 
mess  in  the  area. 

Many  oil  companies  that  have  plat- 
forms in  the  channel  feel  confident 
enough  of  their  clean- watei  capabilities 
to  launch  aquaculture  projects.  Beneath 

some  ol  the  platloi  ins  out  there  hundreds 

ol  abalone  aie  being  raised,  some  from 
the  very  minute  veligei  stage.  Marine 
scientists  have  long  been  clamoring  Eoi 
aquae  ulture — farming  the  sea— rather 
than  continued  harvesting  and  depletion 
ol  wild  animals,  and  the  participating  oil 
companies  see  their  st rue  lures  as  a  wav  to 
help. 

In  the  future,  submerged  platforms  ser- 
viced by  divers  in  underwater  chambers 

may   be  commonplace. 

Ol  course  ibis  underwater  operation 
would  not  eliminate  the  inherent  prob- 
lems and  or  dangers  of  oil  production  at 

sea.  but  would  onl\  get  those  giant  erec- 
tor sets  out  ol  sight  lor  the  benefit  of  peo- 
ple onshore.  There  are  a  lot  ol  Santa  Bar- 

barans  I  know  who  would  just  as SOOn  see 

all  offshore  platforms  fall  into  the  Maria- 
nas Trench  and  disappear  forever.  How- 
ever, there  are  others  w  ho  think  that  any 
finger  pointing  should  be  directed  not  at 
the  oil  companies  but  at  consumer  de- 
mand. I  have  a  friend,  a  noted  marine  bi- 
ologist, who  is  verj  outspoken  on  the 
subject  of  oil  pollution.  In  lad.  she  is 
spearheading  the  World  Wildlife  Fund 

drive  to  keep  the  supertanker  port  out  of 
Palau.  She  recenth  said  to  me:  'The  oil 

companies  aren't  wrong.  It's  the  gob- 
bling up  ol  oil  that  's  wrong.'1 

Above  watei,  the  flak  Hits.  Below,  lite 

isn  't  so  complicated,  there  is  a  lonemola 

mola  out  there  whose  only  care  in  the 
world  is  that  its  itch  get  sc  rate  bed.  □ 
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THE 

ASSOCIATED 
PRESS  * 
WES 
GALLAGHER 

BY  JERRY  DUNN 

SANTA  BARBARA   CSBM)  AS  A  FOR- 

EIGN CORRESPONDENT  WHO  COVERED 
NEARLY  ALL  THE  WARTIME  ACTION  IN 
EUROPE  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS, 
WES  GALLAGHER  MET  MOST  OF  THE  GREAT 
MEN  OF  HIS  DAY*   BROKE  HIS  BACK  UNDER 
AN  ARMY  JEEP,   NEARLY  FROZE   IN  THE 
ALBANIAN  MOUNTAINS,   AND  DID   IT  ALL 
WITH  THE  RELISH  OF  A  BORN  REPORTER • 
LATER  HE  TURNED  OUT  FRONT-PAGE 
STORIES  ON  THE  NUREMBERG  WAR  CRIMES 
TRIALS  AND  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  BERLIN, 
CAME  HOME  TO  SERVE  THE  AP   I N  A  VARI- 
ETY OF  ROLES  AND  BECAME   ITS  PRESIDENT 
AND  GENERAL  MANAGER  FROM   1962-1 976* 

GALLAGHER  OFTEN  VISITED  SANTA 
BARBARA  FROM  NEW   YORK;    HE  WAS  A  FOUN- 
DER OF  BIRNHAM  WOOD  GOLF  CLUB  AND 
EVENTUALLY  RETIRED  HERE  LAST  YEAR. 

BUT  AS  ONE  OF  HIS  BEST  AP  WRITERS 
NOTES,   THE  PHRASE  f,THE  RETIRING  WES 
GALLAGHER"   IS  A  CONTRADICTION  IN 
TERMS  •     SEEING   HIM  AT  REST,    SAYS  SAUL 
PETT,  MIS  AN  AWESOME  SIGHT,    LIKE  A 
SUDDEN  CASE  OF   SUSPENDED  ANIMATION 
IN  AN  IRON  WORKS.     HE  CAME    IN  LIKE 
A  LION.     HE  GOES  OUT  LIKE  A  LION." 
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Hanks   of   the  outcropping,  chaui 
quietly  between  welcome  sips  of  \1 
chocolate.  Gone  were  city  lights  and 
noises;  we  were  several  mountain  ran** 
back  from  the  Southern  California 
But  perhaps  we  were  not  alon 
( ient  Chumash  Indians  once  mack  pfl! 
grimages  here  to  paint  wondrous  im 


on  rocky  cave  walls.  These 


Plcl°graphs 


outlived  their  creators,  to  pose  question! 
possibly  unanswerable  in  our  time  M 
of  the  paintings  are  symbolic  and  can  be 
interpreted  many  ways,  but  there  vm 
naturalistic  depiction  of  a  condor  in  a 
( ave  beneath  the  ridge.  Painted  with 
white  pigments  that  had  dulled  with 
the  bird  seemed  to  be  taking  off.  \ndw 
al  leathers  on  outstretched  wings  and 
three  talons  on  each  fool  wen  visible, 
while  its  head,  painted  in  red 
strained  toward  the  sky.  The  condor,  a 
bird  sacred  to  the  Indians,  is  rarely  seen 
now. 

Across  from  this  unique  figure  was  a 
hole  in  the  cave's  thin  eastern  wall. 
Slightly  more  than  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, it  seemed  to  have  been  deliberately 
worked  through  the  sandstone.  Its  rim 
had  been  smoothed  by  years  of  weather; 
no  modern  tool  had  created  it. 

But  why  had  the  hole  been  made?  Ii 
could  not  have  been  an  observation  port, 
for  it  commanded  only  a  view  of  another 
large  sandstone  outcropping  to  the  east. 
And  near  the  hole,  inside  the  cave,  mam 
strange,  intricate  figures  were  painted, 
perhaps  symbolic  of  some  past  dor 
myth. 

A  theory  explaining  the  function  of  the 
hole  had  been  advanced  by  our  guide.  B 
suggested  thai  it  had  been  pecked 
through  the  rock  in  such  a  position  that 
sunlight  could  penetrate  it  only  during 
wintei  solstice,  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year,  when  the  sun  has  traveled  south  as 
far  as  it  will  in  relation  to  earth  s  equator. 
If  this  theory  were  true,  it  would  indu an 
that  the  Chumash  had  used  the  cave  asan 
observatory  to  monitor  sun  movements. 

To  test  his  idea,  our  guide  had  visited 
the  ( ave  frequently  over  several  seasons 
The  rising  sun  did  not  shine  through  the 
opening  during  summer  solstice,  for  it 
was  always  too  far  north;  the  sandstone 
formations  blocked  its  rays.  He  had  been 
unable  to  visit  the  cave  in  winter  because 
the  back  country  was  choked  with  plan1 
life  and  sodden  with  rain.  Most  roads  and 
trails  were  washed  out  and  the  air  w 
bone-chilling,  particularly  at 
( )1  ten  the  ridges  were  capped  with  snow 

But  a  few  years  ago  Eire  devastated*! 
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plant  life  of  this  region.  The  nearly  im- 
penetrable chaparral  disappeared  and  its 
recovery  has  been  sluggish.  A  near- 
drought  dried  the  land  in  1975,  and  the 
next  year  our  guide  travelled  far  inland 
unhampered  by  snarls  of  brush  or  wet, 
slippery  ground. 

On  December  21,  1976— winter 
solstice— he  again  visited  the  cave  and 
anxiously  awaited  dawn.  When  the  sun 
rose,  it  shone  over  the  top  of  a  nearby 
boulder  and  passed  directly  through  the 
opening.  Our  guide  was  elated.  He  hiked 
back  to  the  road  and  drove  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  he  telephoned  Dr.  Travis 
Hudson,  Curator  of  Anthropology  at  the 
Santa  Barbara  Must  inn  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry. Dr.  Hudson,  an  expert  on  many  as- 
pects of  Chumash  culture,  was  thrilled,  as 
he  was  aware  of  lads  which  corroborated 
our  guide's  theory. 

The  Indians  in  mountainous  areas  of 
nearby  Ventura,  he  recalled,  observed  the 
rising  sun  from  a  fixed  point,  using  key 
ridges  to  gauge  its  southerly  progress  and 
to  determine  the  advent  of  winter  solstice. 
When  the  sun  reached  a  certain  point 
they  knew  it  would  go  no  farther,  return- 
mi;  instead  to  a  northerly  course. 

Winter  solstice  was  a  time  of  important 
ritual  for  the  Chumash.  Knowing  when  it 
occurred,  the  Indians  performed  a  cere- 
mony which  would  make  the  sun  return 
for  another  year,  bringing  Spring,  a  life- 
giving  season  of  harvest,  followed  by  the 
long,  warm  days  of  summer. 

At  midday  of  winter  solstice,  a  special 
delegation  of  Indians  planted  a  magic 
sin  k  in  the  ground,  reciting  incantations 
in  a  secret  language  known  only  to  a  se- 
lect few.  Qnce  the  stick  was  placed,  12  In- 
dians dressed  as  rays  of  the  sun  threw 
downy  feathers  upon  the  ground.  The 
feathers  represented  rain,  which  would 
rejuvenate  the  earth  and  bring  a  bounti- 
ful spring  harvest.  By  placing  the  magic 
stick  in  the  ground  and  striking  it  to  the 
cadence  of  a  special  prayer,  the  Indians 
believed  that  they  could  influence  the 
sun's  movement  and  bring  it  back  north- 
ward. Influencing  the  universe  was  pow- 
erful medicine;  hence  the  winter  solstice 
ceremony  was  vital  to  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Hudson  also  told  our  guide  that  a 
certain  Indian  was  known  to  have  disap- 
peared into  the  hills  shortly  before 
Christmas  each  year,  ostensibly  to  make 
rock  paintings.  Why  did  he  always  go  at 
this  time?  Could  this  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  winter  solstice  ritual?  And 
where  did  the  Indian  go  to  make  his 
paintings?  (Continued  on  page  22) 


You  will  find  an  "ounce 
of  cure"  at  h.M.  Caldwell, 
,  Pharmacist. 


The  variety  of  activities  we 
enjoy  here  in  Santa  Barbara  is 
beyond  compare.  But  it  also 
produces  its  share  of  cuts, 
splinters,  burns,  insect  bites,  and 
poison  oak.  There  just  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  way  to  avoid  all 
those  "little  emergencies". 

This  is  why  you  should  visit 
L.M.  Caldwell.  Pharmacist.  To 


make  sure  that  you  have  plenty 
of  fresh  first  aid  supplies  to  take 
care  of  those  minor  injuries 
before  they  become  major  ones. 
Some  things  improve  with  age. 
but  unfortunately  first  aid 
supplies  and  injuries  do  not.  This 
is  why  you  should  discard 
outdated  medicines  and  stock 
up  on  the  ones  you  use  most 
often. 

Perhaps  you  should  also 
consider  a  first  aid  kit  for  home, 
car,  or  boat.  This  is  one  way  to 
assure  proper  care  for  you  and 
your  family  in  an  emergency. 
Play  it  safe,  visit  L.M.  Caldwell, 
Pharmacist. 

LM  CALDWELL 

PHARMACIST 

1 509  State  Street  Telephone  965  -  4528 
235  West  Pueblo  Street  Telephone  965  0543 
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The  winter  solstice  ceremony  was 
founded  upon  the  belief  that  the  universe 
was  filled  with  vast  supernatural  power, 
sqme  of  which  could  be  acquired  and 
used  by  various  beings  who  resided  with- 
in it.  These  powers  were  present  in  all  liv- 
ing things  (plants,  animals,  men),  in 
most  celestial  objects  (sun,  moon, 
planets,  stars),  in  some  inanimate  objects 
(mountain  lops,  springs),  and  in  some 
natural  phenomena  (wind).  For  theChu- 
mash  the  universe  was  thus  a  complex  in- 
teracting system  in  which  numerous  be- 
ings exercised  their  supernatural  powers, 
Electing  everything  ih.it  could  Ik*  seen, 
touched,  tasted,  smelled,  felt  or  imagined. 

The  Chumash  held  these  supernatu- 
ral to  have  many  of  (he  same  characteris- 
tics as  man  himself:  rational  thought  and 
behavior,  intelligence,  emotions,  knowl- 
edge, and  the  potential  for  unpredictable 
behavior.  Some  beings  were  considered 
indifferent  toward  man,  while  others 
were  benevolent;  most,  however,  were 
malevolent,  particularly  the  more  power- 
ful ones.  All  events  and  phenomena  were 
considered  the  results  of  these  beingsinter- 
acting  with  one  another  and  man.  "For- 
tune'* or  "chance"  never  operated  in  the 
Chumash  world. 

Of  the  countless  numbers  of  such  be- 
ings there  were  six  who  formed  a  sort  of 
pantheon:  Earth,  Sun,  Moon,  Morning 
Star,  Evening  Star,  and  Polaris. 

Earth,  called  Chup  in  everyday  speech 
but  Hutash  in  ritual  addresses,  was  consi- 
dered a  mother  goddess,  for  she  gave  life 
and  food  to  man  and  all  creatures.  The 
five  remaining  deities  resided  in  the  heav- 
ens. Sun,  Ishana,  ritually  known  as  Ka- 
kunupmawa,  "the  being  who  is  reborn  at 
the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,"  was  very 
important,  for  he  gave  light  and  warmth 
and  revitalized  Chup.  But  he  was  also 
considered  a  bringer  of  death.  Moon  was 
a  feminine  being,  called  Alahtin.  Her 
powers  affected  all  living  things,  causing 
the  sea  to  move,  controlling  the  cycles  of 
women  and  all  earthly  creatures,  and 
serving  as  a  cleansing  agent  of  all  that 
was  considered  "dirty."  Morning  Star, 
Alnahyit  i  akiwi,  was  probably  identified 
with  Two  Thunders,  the  beings  responsi- 
ble for  creating  thunder,  lightning  and 
rain.  Evening  Star  was  called  Sma'aiyi  i 
akiwi,  but  in  ritual  terms  was  no  doubt 
the  great  eagle  of  the  sky,  Slow,  associated 
with  knowledge  of  the  future  as  well  as 
with  death.  Last,  there  was  Polaris,  Min- 
imol,  who  symbolized  in  rituals  a  great 
celestial  coyote  called  Shnilemun,  the 


"creator  of  man."  Of  the  five,  Polaris  was 
the  most  benevolent,  watching  over  the 
welfare  of  all  below,  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate death  and  provide  food. 

The  Chumash  believed  thai  each  night 
throughout  the  year  the  five  celestial 
members  of  the  pantheon  gathered  in  the 
sky  to  play  a  gambling  game.  Sun  and 
Evening  Star,  basically  malevolent  be- 
ings, made  up  one  team,  while  their  op- 
ponents were  the  benevolent  Polaris  and 
Morning  Star.  Moon  acted  as  referee.  Ev- 
ery year,  on  the  eve  of  the  winter  solstice, 
these  participants  counted  the  scores  to 
sc(  who  had  won  the  most  games.  If  Pola- 
ris' team  was  victorious,  the  coming  year 
would  be  a  rainy  one  with  an  abundant  e 

ol  food  (acorns,  deer,  seeds,  fruits,  dm  ks, 
geese,  and  so  on),  all  of  which  would  be 
distributed  to  mankind  below.  But  if 
Sun  s  team  won,  the victO!*' spoils  would 
be  paid  in  human  lives. 

In  such  a  cosmic  s<  heme  of  things,  it 

might  Ik*  considered  that  man,  helpless, 
was  at  the  men  y  of  these  powerful  super- 
naturals.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
Chumash  believed  that  special  individu- 
als, given  the  necessary  ritual  knowledge, 
c  ult  paraphernalia,  and  contact  with  the 

supernaturals,  could  control  enough  oc- 
c  ult  power  of  their  own  to  influent  e,  and 
at  times  manipulate,  the  cosmos.  Only  a 
few  men  and  women  ever  achieved  such 
power,  and  they  formed  a  highly  presti- 
gious cult  called  antap. 

The  cult  was  composed  of  twelve  an- 
tap, eight  assistants  called  shan,  and  a 
leader,  called  a  paha.  They  served  a  pro- 
vince  ruled  by  a  chief  and  composed  ol 
several  towns  and  villages.  The  Santa 
Barbara  Province,  for  example,  extended 
from  Rincon  westward  to  encompass  the 
many  towns  which  once  surrounded 
Goleta  Slough;  the  capital  village  for  the 
province  was  at  Syuhtun,  Santa  Barbara, 
where  the  cult  had  its  headquarters. 

Activities  of  the  cult  comprise  what  we 
might  call  shamanism  or  "parapsycho- 
logical"  behavior.  Members  held  the  ritu- 
al knowledge  to  control  the  weather,  di- 
verting storms  and  making  rain  begin  or 
stop.  They  administered  powerful  hallu- 
cinogenic drugs  to  cure  the  sick,  to  cure 
the  universe,  or  to  make  contact  with  su- 
pernatural beings  or  spirits.  (Rock  paint- 
ing was  evidently  a  part  of  this  process  of 
exercising  supernatural  power.)  In  addi- 
tion, they  were  considered  clairvoyant, 
foreseeing  the  future,  locating  lost  objects 
or  finding  missing  persons.  They  could 
also  make  magical  flights  with  their 


souls,  traveling  vast  distances  to  contact 
spirit  beings  residing  in  other  worlds. 
And  last,  they  were  astronomer- 
astrologers,  watching  the  sky  in  order  to 
regulate  ritual  activity  in  accordance 
with  a  solar-lunar  calendar  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  certain  zodiacal  beings  in 
the  forms  of  stars  and  constellations,  and 
to  cast  individual  "horoscopes"  based 
upon  the  presence  of  these  beings. 

As  an  entity,  the  cult  served  the  well 
being  of  their  entire  province,  undertak 
ing  important  rituals  connected  with  life 
and  afterlife,  as  well  as  giving  important 
"divine-like"  advice  to  chiefs  on  legal 
economic,  social  and  political  matterv 
They  were  intermediaries  between  man 


and  gods 


I 


i 


(Continued  from  page  19) 

hist  mated  by  ihc  cave's  potential  im- 
portance, Dr.  Hudson  quickly  assembled 
a  res-arch  expedition,  each  member  an 
c  \|x  1 1  in  a  particular  field,  including  ar- 
chaeology, anthropology,  astronomy,  or- 
nithology, botany  and  art 

1  he  team  met  very  early  the  next  morn- 
ing: December  22,  1976.  We  piled  into 
two  vehicles  and  by  four  o'clock  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  road.  Everyone 
tumbled  Out,  scrambled  into  warm  cloth- 
ing, and  began  the  trek  to  the  cave. 

Although  we  carried  flashlights,  we 
would  have  lost  our  way  quickly  without 
our  guide's  uncanny  back  country  acu- 
men. He  lead  us  unhesitatingly  over  sev- 
eral miles  of  rubbled  track,  sandstone- 
cobbled  creeks,  numerous  forks  and  side 
trails,  up  a  yucca-studded  slope,  to  the 
cave— all  in  blackness.  It  was  still  dark 
when  we  dolled  our  packs  and  assembled 
on  the  outcrop  to  await  dawn.  With  a  re- 
sonant voice,  our  guide  began  to  speak. 

"I've  been  hiking  in  the  back  country 
for  years,"  he  said.  "There's  something 
special  about  this  area;  it's  almost  as  if 
there  are  spirits  alive  here. 

A  friend oi  mine  once  decided  to  camp 
in  the  cave,  Hr  spread  out  his  sleeping 


bag  and  then  prepared  for  the  night. 
When  he  was  about  to  get  into  his  bag,  he 
noti<  ed  a  large  black  widow  spider  mak- 
ing a  nest  where  he  had  planned  to 

sleep." 

Silence  greeted  his  words  as  we  glanced 
around  us,  shivering  from  the  pre-dawn 
dull.  The  ridge,  with  its  great  pock- 
marked face,  seemed  like  a  lunar  land- 
scape. A  mysterious  place  indeed.  It  was 
easy  to  see  why  it  could  have  been  a  spe- 
( lal  site  in  the  ancients'  world. 

Ernest  Underhay,  astronomer  at  the 
Sant  a  Barbara  Museum  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry, began  to  indicate  stars,  using  the  beam 
from  his  powerful  flashlight  asapoinh  i  . 
As  he  swept  the  light  across  the  heavens, 
calling  off  names  and  headings,  it  became 
obvious  that  our  outcropping  ran  almost 
<  \a<  ilv  (ast  lowest.  We  could  also  see  that 
the  hole  in  the  cave  wall  would  usually  be 
blocked  from  direct  sunlight  by  several 
sandstone  formations. 

Soon  the  sky  changed  from  black  to 
dark  blue.  A  few  strands  of  cirrus  turned 
pink,  suffusing  the  ridge  with  light 
which  as  yet  held  little  warmth.  We  clam- 
bered to  the  boulders  above  the  cave  to 
(  an  h  the  first  rays.  Finally  the  sun  peeped 
over  the  mountain,  bathing  the  sand- 


stone in  a  soft,  earthen  glow.  Like  half 
1 1  ( >/en  lizards  we  squatted  on  the  rock  u 
veling  in  the  long  awaited  lig}H\ 
welcoming  its  warmth. 

How  many  times,  in  how  mam  pfe , 
had  people  gathered  to  watch  the  ru 
sun  on  winter  solstice?  The  Mayans  in 
Mexico  had  observed  it;  so  had  the  Ton 
gans  in  the  South  Pacific;  the  Egyptians' 
the  Druids  of  Stonehenge  in  England! 
Each  left  stone  monuments  which  have 
outlasted  the  people  who  built  them 
These  ancients  were  able  to  pinpoint  the 
seasons  by  aligning  stones  to  register  the 
sun's  movements.  Through  ritual  they 
evoked  the  power  of  their  gods  to  alter 
their  physical  surroundings,  much  like 
contemporary  farmers  pray  for  rain.  The 
monoliths  told  them  when  to  hold  then 
ceremonies;  the  silent  stones  were  power- 
ful  prophets.  And  in  California  we  \u  re 
observing  a  similar  phenomenon:  tin  i  i* 
ing  sun  shining  through  rock  shaped  b\ 
the  hands  of  unknown  people  who  had 
lived  and  died  centuries  before  us. 

As  the  sun  moved  higher,  its  light  trav- 
eled slowly  down  the  cave's  east  wall. 
Then,  suddenly,  it  penetrated  the  hole, 
projecting  a  shaft  of  light  through  tin 
cave  and  onto  the  floor  beneath  the  picto- 
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graphs.  What  did  it  mean, this  meeting  of 
sun,  rock  and  ancient  intention?  We 
marked  the  spot  with  a  pebble  and  set 
about  exploring  the  c  ave. 

Main  paintings,  in  varying  stages  of 
deterioration,  ornamented  the  walls. 
Wild,  human-like  figures,  their  limbs 
spread-eagled,  were  sprinkled  about,  to- 
gether with  geometric  designs  in  black, 
red  and  white.  Near  the  hole  was  a  fanta- 
sia <>1  laded  forms,  mam  ol  them  difficult 
to  discern.  Two  bear  tracks  had  been 
pec  ked  into  the  c  ave  wall  near  the  condor 
painting.  There  were  also  several  bed  roc  k 
mortars  in  the  cave  floor,  rounded  basins 
used  main!)  Cor  grinding  food. 

What  the  entire  scene  represented  re- 
mained a  mystery,  but  one  fac  t  was  c  lear: 
the  opening  in  the  cave  wall  could  cer- 
tainly have  been  an  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  advent  of  winter  solstice. 

Dr.  Hudson  pondered  the  evidenc  e  and 
made  some  ast  ute  deductions.  In  1935,  ai  - 
chaeologists  had  conducted  a  dig  at  the 
<  ave.  They  noted  the  hole  but  attached  no 
significant  e  to  it.  They  did,  however,  un- 
earth artifa<  ts,  bones  and  plant  matter  as- 
sociated with  hunting  and  food  gather- 
ing, material  indii  ating  that  the  cave  had 
been  used  as  shelter  while  the  Indians 


harvested  plants  and  animals  abundant 
in  late  summer.  The  bedrock  mortars 
further  substantiated  this  concept. 

Later,  with  the  advent  ol  the  Spaniards, 
the  Indians  began  succumbing  to  foreign 
diseases  for  which  they  had  no  cure.  The) 
turned  to  their  onl\  hope,  then  only  so- 
lace: religion.  Rituals  and  ceremonies 
were  intensified.  But  since  the  Mission  fa- 
thers  would  not  acknowledge  the  pagan 
gods,  the  Indians  worshipped  secretly. 

Certain  places  in  the  remote  bade  coun- 
try were  used  as  shrines.  Here  they  made 
pilgrimages  to  carry  out  rituals,  to  ob- 
serve the  planets  and  stars  and  to  paint 
then  extraordinary  pic  tographs  on  roc  ky 
cave  walls.  This  continued  until  the 
1870s,  when  the-  last  Chumash  sun  priest, 
who  had  named  himself  Rafael  Solares 
("sol"  refers  in  both  English andSpanish 
to  the  sun),  performed  the  final  winter 
solstice  c  eremony. 

Dr.  Hudson  concluded  that  the  cave  we 
visited  had  probably  been  a  magic  place, 
where  the  rising  of  the  omnipotent  sun 
could  be  Observed,  where  Santa  Barbara's 
natives  had  left  their  paintings  on  living 
stone  as  they  clung  to  a  fading  heritage. 
These  people,  who  lived  for  thousands  of 
years  in  harmony  with  their  surround- 


ings, have  left  us  with  a  light  into  then 
past. 

Ed.  note:  Dr.  1 1  av  is  Hudson  and  la  nest 
I  nderhay  have  completed  a  book  on  this 
subject  entitled  Crystals  in  the  Sky:  .hi 
Odyssey  Into  Chumash  Astronomy,  Cos- 
mology  and  Rock  Art.  Illustrated  by 
Campbell  Grant,  it  will  be  released  in  the 
spring  by  Ballena  Anthropological  Pa- 
pers. 

Peter  Howorth,  33,  has  been  a  commer- 
cial fisherman,  a  professional  blues  sing- 
er, and  has  written  for  Skindiver  Maga- 
zine, Westways  and  Oceans.  He  is  the 
author  of  Foraging  Along  the  California 
Coast  ( Capra  Press). 

Dr.  Travis  Hudson  is  the  Curator  of  An- 
thropology at  the  Santa  Barbara  Muse- 
um of  Natural  H istory.  With  more  than  a 
passing  resemblance  to  Sherlock  Holmes, 
Dr.  Hudson  exhibits  an  uncanny  ability 
to  deduce  essential  facts  about  Chumash 
culture,  based  on  his  expert  know  ledge  of 
the  subject. 

Elisabetta  Bio  let  to,  from  Milan,  Italy,  is 
an  artist  with  the  ability  to  work  in  al- 
most any  medium,  in  any  style.  Her  work 
here  combines  accurate  Chumash  motifs 
with  her  own  imaginative  sense  of  design 
and  color. 
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When  I  was  ten  and  at  camp  the  fad— that  particular 
summer—  was  inhaling  and  exhaling  fast  twenty  times,  then 
holding  your  breath  and  tightening  every  muscle  while  a 
Eriend  <  lamped  his  arms  around  your  chest.  If  all  went  well, 
you  passed  out. 

In  im  oik  -time-only  trial  of  this  harmless  (?)  diversion  I 
mapped  mho  an  animated  world  where  I  met  Donald  Duck 
and  his  tbm  nephews,  Huey,  Dewey  and  Louie.  When  I 
awoke,  gazing  up  at  a  circle  of  boys'  laughing  faces,  I  was  as 
confused  as  if  I  had  fallen  down  a  chute  into  some  other 
U' a  {ant*sy  land  of  funny  faces  and  oddball 
events.  I  hat  far-off  locale,  though,  must  be  common  stomp- 
mu  mound  for  the  people  who  draw  cartoons  and  comic 
SEpsitt!  Cartoonists  SO  when  they  go  to  work? 

Yet  on  the  public  streets  they  resemble  law-abiding  citi- 
WU.  Eva,  more  so.  Charles  Schulz  (Peanuts)  is  a  lay  preacher 
and  looks  like  a  lav  Drearher  MnA>.  L  y  r  cner 
Martin  „,n  n  Preacner-  Mad  s  maddest  artist,  Don 
sel1  ««™m  cleaners.  Russell  Myers  thecrea 
■  "  oi  ■  »W»W  -"habited  by  a  witch,  a  buzzard  Ind  a  troll 


By  Jerry  Dunn 


ed  the  word  "SPLUP"  to  the  language:  thesoundofaaearc 
pie  hitting  a  face.  He  keeps  his  hair  closely  cropped  makes 
tidy  real  estate  investments  and  wearsa  watch.  Bui in60mm 
utes  of  eyes-closed  imagining  Myerscan  createastackofcon 
ic  gags  and  visualize  them  onto  paper  in  rough  sketches  that 
will  become  the  Broom-Hilda  strip  laughed  at  bymillions  t 
breakfast  table  readers. 

Broom-Hilda  Witch  is  probably  the  most  familiar  of  all 
Myers'  characters  (and  the  randy  old  bat  would  get  more  fa- 
miliar if  only  men  would  allow  her).  When  Gaylord  Buzzard 
laments  that  everywhere  he  goes,  he  finds  nothing  but  sin 
Broom-Hilda  wants  a  map  of  where  he's  been.  The  last  gu\ 
who  was  after  her  for  her  body  was  a  mortician;  she  is  1500 
years  old,  has  green  skin  and  lately  has  cut  down  her  smoking 
to  only  one  cigar  at  a  time.  Broom-Hilda  s  low  self-imagv  a 
apparently  established  at  birth:  Asked  if  her  parents  had  pre- 
ferred a  boy  or  a  girl,  she  replied,  "Yes,  I  think  thev would 
have  preferred  that." 

Irwin  Troll,  a  dumb-aleck,  is  guileless  and  hairy.  It  ha* 
been  said  that  he  has  the  collective  intelligence  of  three  Pa 
chinko  machines,  none  of  which  is  in  workingorder.  Invito 
the  type  who  needs  to  carry  his  natural  instincts  on  index 
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TOWN  ?     A  NEW 

BUSINESS 


"/  did  this  strip  when  I  was  16  or  17  years 
old,  and  it  shows  the  same  thinking  pro- 
cess that  I  use  now.  I  can  only  do  this  one 
kind  of  quirky  thing." 


These  strips  were  squelched  by  the  syndi- 
cate on  their  way  to  your  comics  page,  be- 
ing considered  in  possible  bad  taste.  In  a 
demonstration  that  our  taste  is  as  bad  as 
anyone  else's,  Santa  Barbara  Magazine 
reproduces  them  here. 


cards;  but  bis  instincts  are  right.  When  he  was  highly  allergic 
to  some  flowers  Gaylord  was  holding  (with  whatever  buz- 
»rds  hold  .lungs  with)  Gaylord  told  him.  "Dummy!  These 
are  plast*  Flowers."  "Oh,"  Irwin  replied,  "then  I  must  be 
allergic  to  progress." 

<  l«d  Buzzard  grew  from  egghood  to  egghead,  reading 
a  instantly  and I  often  playing  the  straight  man.  He  is  a  touch 

<  <>''<  To  the  question.  "If  you  could  be  anything  in  the 
)     '    «  x;  <  I"  J"*?  V°"  are  now,  what  would  vou  be?"  Gay- 

....  rephes  Inferior."  "Sometimes  Gaylord  is  „;  Jc- 
knoj  edges  his  creator  "and  then,  sometimes,  he's  not  " 

fUe  three  stars  carry  most  of  the  action.  "I  can  diversify 
*«U  persona  ^.es  enough  tocoveralx^ut  any  range  of  joke  » 
»ys  Myers.   I.  works  for  me;  some  strips.like 

ynU  ,h<lt  &Wa  is  interested  in  There  i«  1-Wc  v.  i 


acter  and  something  for  them  to  do  for  about  a  week,"  says 
Myers,  "and  then  I  can't  think  of  anything  else  so  thev  just  go 
away." 

One  semi-regular  who  simply  will  not  leave  is  the  Grelber. 
who  holds  the  Guinness  Record  for  meanness.  All  we  see  of 
him  is  a  set  of  fierce  teeth  and  a  peevish  expression  filling  the 
end  of  a  hollow  log.  He  offers  free  insults  and  has  a  name  for 
people  who  get  too  close  to  him:  "Peg-leg." 

"I  set  all  this  outdoors,"  notes  Myers,  "mainly  because  it  s 
easier  to  draw  outsides  than  it  is  insides."  The  shifting,  some- 
what surreal  backdrops  in  Broom-Hilda  are  reminiscent  of 
those  in  an  older  strip,  Krazy  Kat,  created  by  George  Herri- 
man  and  now  lionized  as  a  work  of  genius.  (Poet  e.e.  cum- 
mings  wrote  the  introduction  to  a  1946  anthology  of  Kiazy's 
misadventures  with  Ignatz  Mouse  and  Offissa  B.  Pupp.) 

"I  don't  draw  like  George  Herriman,"  Myers  explains, 
"but  I  do  employ  that  technique"  wherein  landscapes  be- 
come mindscapes.  Broom-Hildas  Haunted  Forest,  with  its 
free-form,  non-specific  scenery,  is  a  Nowhere  Land  in  which 
the  humorous  drama  of  Everyman  is  played  out,  foibles  and 
all.  Especially  the  foibles.  We  see  ourselves,  big  as  life,  in  this 
tiny  world. 
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Too  much  analysis  of  the  '  hidden  meanings"  in  cartoons, 
however,  can  be  hazardous  to  the  health  of  your  funny  bone. 
Books  aboui  comics  are  generally  ponderous  tomes  full  of 
thoughtful  observations  but  not  much  whimsy.  "I've  never 
really  done  any  analysis  of  humor,"  says  Myers — perhaps  the 
reason  why  his  humor  shines.  Reduced  to  words,  the  secret  of 
his  humor  is  deceptively  simple:  "I  just  write  what  I  think  is 
funny/' 

Inspiration  has  come  from  outside  himself  as  well  as  from 
within.  A  Myers  pantheon  would  include  Chester  Gould  s 
Dick  Tracy  of  the  1940s  and  1950s,  Roy  Crane's  Wash  Tubbs 
and  Captain  Easy  along  with  the  later  Buzz  Sawyer,  and  Carl 
Barks'  Uncle  Scrooge.  Barks  drew  comic  strips  and  books  for 
Walt  Disney,  receiving  no  glory  and  very  little  of  Scrooge's 
cash.  Now  he  is  a  legend  among  comic  buffs. 

One  of  Myers'  studio  walls  displays  a  prized  Barks  oil 
painting  titled  The  Sport  of  Tycoons,  which  shows  Scrooge 
swandiving  (no  pun  intended)  into  his  money  bin  full  of 
change.  Original  artwork  from  other  beloved  strips — Felix 
the  Cat,  Tarzan — hangs  all  over  the  house.  The  collecting  of 
these  originals  has  become  what  Myers  calls  a  "sneaky  under- 
ground hobby,"  with  fan  magazines,  conventions  and  price 


"  What  I  did — and  for  all  you  cartoonists 
out  there,  here's  my  free  hint — was  to 
make  a  li  st  of  every  emotion  I  could  think 
of,  about  fifty  things.  Then  I  translated 
them  all  into  facial  expressions." 

guides  for  traders  and  sellers,  who  currently  set  a  price  of  $40 
for  a  Broom-Hilda  "daily"  and  $75  for  a  Sunday  strip.  Being 
of  recent  vintage  their  values  fall  below  those  from  the  classic 
age  of  comics. 

Yet  their  worth  is,  in  another  sense,  immense,  since  it  can 
be  multiplied  times  millions  of  readers.  Broom-Hilda  ap- 
pears in  200  newspapers;  the  syndicate  collects  as  much  as 
$300  per  paper  per  week,  in  the  strip's  largest  market,  "down 
to  three  dollars  and  a  half,' '  which  it  then  splits  with  the  car- 
toonist. (The  amounts  which  papers  pay  for  syndicated  com- 
ic strips  and  features  corresponds  to  their  circulations.  For 
the  record,  the  $1200  with  which  the  New  York  News  lured 
Peanuts  from  the  Post  tops  the  scale  for  comics.) 

With  this  kind  of  opportunity  to  banish  starving  artist's 
syndrome,  competition  for  the  few  slots  on  the  comic  page  is 
keen.  During  Myers'  ten  years  with  Hallmark  Cards  in  Kan- 
sas City,  a  productive  but  not  especially  profitable  training 
ground  for  gag  writers  and  artists,  he  submitted  six  strips  to 
national  syndicates  and  received  six  rejections.  "I  was  proba- 
bly one  of  the  world's  most  accomplished  failures,"  he  says. 
"Every  year,  almost  on  schedule,  I  would  do  a  strip,  take  it  to 
New  York,  and  fail.  I  became  so  adept  that  I  could  get  on  the 
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plane  at  8:00  a.m.,  get  to  New  York,  get  rejected  by  the  six 
major  syndicates  and  be  home  in  Kansas  City  by  midnight  I 
got  it  down  to  one  day.  That  only  comes  from  years  of  prac. 


DEAN  WITTER  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 


SANTA  BARBARA'S 
LARGEST 
INVESTMENT 


•  La  Cumbre  Financial  Plaza 

•  Out  of  the  congested  downtown  area 

•  Free  parking 

•  25  brokers  to  serve  you 
Offering  a  wide  range  of  investment 
services,  including: 

Common  and  Preferred  Stocks 
Individual  Research  Facilities 
Listed  Options 
Commodity  Trading 
Mutual  Funds 
SEC  Rule  144  Transactions 
Corporate  and  Municipal  Bonds 
Pension  Reform  Act  Consultation 


Kirk  G.  Aguer,  Manager 
3908  State  Street,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93105 
Phone  (805)  687-6731 


tice. 


Finally  a  friend  in  New  York  brought  him  into  telephone 
contact  with  Elliot  Caplin,  Al  Capp's  brother,  who  had  a 
vague  idea  for  a  strip  about  a  witch  named  Broom-Hilda  but 
no  one  to  draw  it.  He  asked  Russell  to  mail  some  samples  o| 
his  contemporary  greeting  cards;  instead  Caplin  received  six 
completed  Broom-Hilda  strips  featuring  the  three  main  char- 
acters and  introducing  the  free-flowing  backdrops.  It  had 
taken  Myers  one  weekend  to  turn  out  the  dream  of  a  lifetime 
By  Wednesday  an  enthusiastic  Caplin,  now  the  strip's  busi- 
ness manager,  had  made  the  sale  and  Broom-Hilda  bowed  on 
April  20,  1970,  wart  and  all,  trailing  a  cloud  of  beer  belches 
and  cigar  smoke. 

The  question  remains,  of  course:  Exactly  where  do  Myers' 
funny  ideas  come  from?  "The  answer  for  that  is  that  I  get 
them  by  sitting  down  and  working,"  he  says,  "taking  a  pencil 
and  blank  pieces  of  paper  and  sitting  there  until  I  think  of 
jokes.  The  longest  I  can  go  is  an  hour  and  a  half— and  I  can't 
do  that  every  day.  If  I  try  to  overextend  my  head  gets  warped. 

"Making  up  jokes  usually  goes  something  like  this:  What 
did  I  do  this  week?  Let's  see.  Okay,  I  ate  in  a  restaurant;  I  had 
shrimp.'  So  I  thought  up  a  strip  today  where  the  waiter  comes 
up  to  Broom-Hilda's  table  and  says,  Tm  your  waiter,  may  I 
help  you?'  'Let  me  have  the  shrimp,'  she  says.  And  all  of  a 
sudden  out  comes  a  tiny  waiter  who  says,  'May  I  help  you?' 

If  daily  life  is  not  a  running  stream  of  gags  Myers  pans  for 
nuggets  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  sifting  randomly 
through  the  text  and  using  whatever  word  or  phrase  comes  to 
hand  as  the  basis  for  a  joke.  Clearly,  the  secret  lies  in  the  wai 
he  sees  things.  "That's  experience,  plus  a  natural  ability/' 
Myers  feels,  "an  ability  lots  of  people  probably  have.  You'll 
meet  people  sometimes  who  are  pretty  funny,  the  guy  who 
cuts  your  hair  or  puts  tires  on  your  car.  My  wife,  Marina,  says 
some  very  far-out,  naturally  funny  things  sometimes— but 
she  doesn't  know  how  to  make  them  into  three  pictures." 

If  a  particular  joke  is  considered  too  far-out  by  Myers'  edi- 
tors at  the  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate  or  its  subscribing  pa- 
pers, it  may  be  scissored  out.  So  far  he  has  lost  very  little  mate- 
rial to  the  snippers,  considering  it  a  waste  of  work  time  to 
draw  borderline  jokes.  (Some  "cut-outs"  appear  on  these 
pages.) 

"There  are  obvious  taboos,"  Myers  says,  "like  masochism 
and  whips  and  boots,  but  everything  else  falls  in  a  gray  area. 
Let's  say  that  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  is  drawing  for  reli- 
gious publications  and  at  the  other  is  pornography.  How  far 
you  can  go  depends  on  your  editors  and  also  on  who  you  are.  I 
can  probably  get  nastier  than  Nancy;  Doonesbury  can  get 
nastier  than  I  can.  I'm  in  the  middle  ground,"  he  estimates, 
"of  permissible  nastiness. 

This  middle  way  is  typical  of  Myers,  who  leads  what 
clergymen  call  an  "exemplary  life,"  neither  smoking  nor 
drinking.  (Some  cartoonists  are  known  to  favor  an  a.m.  cock- 
tail, but  Russell  argues  that  really,  they  are  "just  like  other 
people.  There  are  a  lot  of  drunk  accountants  running  around 
too.  If  my  accountant  reads  this,  I'm  just  kidding,  Bob.") 

Myers,  39,  attributes  his  youthful  appearance  to  "good 
food,  exercise  and  sleep.  We  don't  eat  refined  foods,  sugar, 
not  much  salt— just  food."  He  jogs  three  miles  five  days  a 
week  and  "everything  works"  except  his  eyes:  His  glasses  are 
thick  prisms.  "Want  a  cheap  thrill?"  he  asks.  "Look  through 
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those  glasses.  Isn't  that  ghastly?  That's  approximately  what  I 
see  without  them."  He  has  flat  feet  in  addition  to  his  eye  trou- 
bles, but  "everything  in  between  is  fine." 

Bent  over  his  drawing  board,  Myers  is  a  study  in  focused 
energy.  His  work  is  fast,  free  and  sloppy,  well-detailed  and 
full  of  mistakes  which  are  later  repaired  with  "white-out." 
("Touching  up  is,  I  think,  my  greatest  skill.")  Adaily  strip  is 
finished  in  an  hour;  four  hours  of  rather  furious  drawing 
constitute  a  hard  day.  And,  while  many  cartoonists  look  at  a 
deadline  the  way  other  people  might  view  a  date  with  a  firing 
squad,  Myers  turns  in  his  strips  early,  drawing  and  inking 
and  lettering  them  without  assistants.  "I  keep  it  small,  where 
I  can  control  it,"  he  says.  "You  can  control  your  whole  life 
that  way." 

Already  ten  months  ahead  of  schedule,  he  is  aiming  at  a 
year's  margin.  "I'm  just  very,  very  organized,"  he  says, 
"which  is  in  my  opinion  a  good  way  to  be.  If  you  organize  the 
essential  details  of  your  life,  you  have  more  time  to  lie  around 
the  yard  and  yawn."  Typically,  he  changed  his  brand  of  pen 
not  long  ago,  having  discovered  that  the  new  one  saves  him 
six  minutes  on  each  strip. 

In  his  extra  time  Myers  has  studied  the  real  estate  market 
and  made  a  few  careful  acquisitions.  He  is  a  conservative  in- 
vestor and.  with  his  penchant  for  detail,  keeps  the  family 
books.  "Contrary  to  popular  opinion,"  he  says,  "to  quote 
Gaylord  Buzzard  who  quoted  me,  I  do  not  have  the  first  dollar 
I  ever  owned.  However,"  he  notes,  "I  do  have  the  name  and 
address  of  its  second  owner." 

Myers'  combination  of  sense  and  nonsense  is  an  enigma, 
something  like  finding  out  that  the  Marx  Brothers  had  PhD's 
in  finance.  How  do  people  this  whacky  find  time  to  think 
straight? 

Apparently  it  can  be  done.  Myers  is  involved  in  a  hopper 
full  of  projec  ts,  including  paperback  books  and  Broom- 
Hilda  dolls,  as  well  as  an  NBC  Television  animated  special 
on  which  he  has  toiled  for  two  years.  "I  think  it's  very  funny," 
he  says,  "but  then  what  do  I  know?  It  has  some  good  visual 
laughs  and  it's  not  something  that  just  lies  there  and  falls  out 
of  your  TV  set  on  the  floor." 

1  he  show  will  surely  swell  the  numbers  of  Broom- Hi  Ida's 
devotees.  Russell  already  receives  a  "steady  trickle"  of  fan 
mail,  some  from  budding  cartoonists  and  some  from  sea- 
soned opportunists.  "There's  a  'gimme'  form  letter  you  get 
from  people,"  he  points  out,  "the  first  paragraph  telling  you 
how  great  you  are,  the  second  telling  you  what  they  want. 
When  I  was  a  kid,  I  wrote  it  too." 

He  is  now  an  American  morning  ritual,  like  corn  flakes 
and  toaster  waffles.  But  he  keeps  to  himself;  awards  like  his 
1975  National  Cartoonists'  Society  recognition  for  Best 
Humor  Strip  seem  to  slightly  embarrass  him;  he  declines 
most  invitations  to  speak. 

Russell  Myers  is  content  to  stay  home.  He  delights  in  Mari- 
na and  their  three-and-a-half-year-old  son,  Stewart;  car  wash- 
ing, lawn  mowing,  the  homely  activities  please  him.  A  trip  to 
town  is  a  "big  adventure.' '  And  he  is  content  to  remain  in  the 
off-center,  wobbly  world  of  Broom-Hilda,  where  afternoons 
are  spent  resting  up  after  a  hard  nap,  where  levity  floats  in 
balloons,  and  where  dinner  is  a  popcorn  sandwich. 


Santa  Barbara  Magazine  gratefully  acknowledges  Russell 
Myers  for  the  cartoons  and  illustrations  which  accompany 
this  article. 


Meet  Judy  Smith 
and  Bob  Dullea 

Bob  and  Judy  are  professional  interior  designers  who 
work  for  the  Office  Mart.  You  may  have  seen  their 
work  —  inside  offices  of  Santa  Barbara  National  Bank, 
Santa  Barbara  Savings  and  Loan,  Mission  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan,  the  new  corporate  headquarters 
of  Larson/Bateman,  Inc.,  or  many  other  successful 
business  firms  throughout  the  Tri-County  area. 

Business  people  who  know  the  importance  of  continuity 
in  firm  image  and  of  spacial  planning  should  know 
Bob  and  Judy.  Their  service  is  part  of  what  makes 
The  Office  Mart  important  with  people  doing  business. 
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At  3:31  a.m.  on  Monday,  June  29,  1925,  the  stylus  of  a 
temperature  gauge  at  the  city  gas  works  on  Quarantina 
Street  suddenly  jiggled.  It  had  recorded  a  minuscule 
earth  tremor  on  the  revolving  cardboard  disk  of  the 
instrument.  At  that  same  instant  in  a  smoke-fouled 
upstairs  gambling  room  at  the  Chinese  josshouse  on 
Canon  Perdido  Street,  a  caged  canary  awakened  with 
a  chirp  of  alarm  which  caused  a  fantan  player  to 
comment,  "the  underground  dragon  has  turned  over 
in  his  sleep."  Out  on  the  Langman  ranch  in  the  Goleta 
Valley  a  flock  of  buzzards  was  seen  quitting  their 
perches  atop  a  lofty  eucalyptus  grove.  In  the  bedroom 
of  his  home  on  the  Mesa,  city  manager  Herbert  Nunn 
sat  straight  up  in  bed,  reacting  to  a  strange  odor  of 
petroleum  riding  the  night  breeze  off  the  channel. 
The  hands  of  his  clock  stood  at  3:31. 


HISTORICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  THE  COLLECTIONS  OF 
WALKER  A.  TOMPKINS  AND  HENRY  L  FECHTMAN 
DESIGN  BY  JOHN  ALEXANDER 
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(Below)  A  hay  wired  radio  transmitter,  powered  by 
auto  batteries  and  grounded  to  the  street  car  tracks, 
was  set  up  on  a  card  table  on  State  Street. 


(Preceding  page)  The  view  up  State  Street,  or  what 
was  left  of  it,  from  the  \  Otnet  of  Canon  Perdido.  The 
( •uinada  Building  II  m  the  background. 


I  he  gas  company's  sensitive  gauge  reg 
istcred  recurrent  earth  vibrations  at  ten 
minute  intervals  until  daybreak,  all  of 
them  too  slight  to  be  noted  by  night 
workers,  bu(  all  harbingers  of  disaster. 

The  sun  lifted  over  the  Guadalasca 
Hi  IN  at  1:  |;>.  Eai  K  -rising  <  itizens  noticed 
an  unusual  agitation  among  their  back- 
yard (  Wu  kens,  which  they  passed  off  as 
alarm  caused  by  prowling  eats.  But 
coyotes  were  howling  in  the  foothill 
chaparral,  which  was  odd.  and  dogs  and 
farm  animals  appeared  strangely  restless. 
Animals,  unlike  humans,  apparently 
sensed  that  an  earthquake  was  imminent. 

I  Unaware  of  approaching  danger,  citi- 
zens of  Santa  Barbara  started  their  day  as 
usual.  Dr.  J.  C.  Angle,  a  dentist  with  offi- 
ces in  the  San  Marcos  Building  at  State 
and  Anapamu  Streets,  drove  downtown 
before  six  o'clock  to  finish  up  some  lab 
work  before  leaving  for  Los  Angeles  for 
the  day.  Through  his  office  window  he 
could  see  a  city  employee  busy  with  a 
push  broom  and  litter  cart,  brushing  up 


trash  which  the  mechanized  street  sweep- 
er had  missed  along  the  curb  in  front  of 
the  main  U.S.  Post  Office  (now  the  Muse- 
um of  Ait). 

In  the  choir  loft  at  the  Old  Mission, 
Augustine  Holbrecht  OFM,  father  super- 
ior of  the  resident  Briars,  was  singing  at 
early  mass.  At  the  lower  end  of  State 
Street,  a  jogger  named  Vitus  Hathaway 
reached  the  foot  of  Stearns  Wharf  and 
turned  west  along  the  beach,  taking  his 
customary  morning  constitutional. 
These  people  were  unaware  that  they 
would  be  participants  in  the  greatest  dis- 
aster in  Santa  Barbara  history. 

At  6:30  the  Westminster  chimes  in  the 
tower  of  the  Fithian  Building  sounded 
the  half  hour  for  the  last  time.  It  was  ex- 
actly a  dozen  minutes  later,  at  6:42  a.m., 
thai  the  city  kept  its  dramatic  appoint- 
ment with  fate. 

From  somewhere  deep  underground 
was  heard  a  soul-chilling  roar  of  rock 
grating  on  rock.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
jolting  shock  which  rippled  northwester- 


ly along  the  earth  fracture  labeled  the 
Mesa  Fault  by  geologists.  Believed  to 
originate  under  the  channel  floor  south- 
east of  Stearns  Wharf,  the  fault  flanks  the 
base  of  the  Mesa  bluffs  (actually  a  seaip 
formed  by  some  prehistoric  subsideneeof 
the  earth),  crosses  the  West  Side  and 
reaches  open  Qatland  which  was  a  hay- 
field  in  1925,  but  which  today  is  known  as 
La  Cumbre  Plaza  shopping  center.  Here 
the  Mesa  Fault  intersex  ts  the  major  More 
Ranch-Mission  Ridge  Fault,  which  be- 
gins near  the  Goleta  Slough  and  runs 
easterly  past  the  Riviera,  under  Sheffield 
Dam  and  reservoir,  and  as  far  east  as  Ven- 
tura County. 

According  to  extensive  research  con- 
ducted by  geologists  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Syl- 
vester of  UCSB  and  Professor  Phil  Olson 
of  Santa  Barbara  City  College,  the  Santa 
Barbara  quake  of  1925  measured  6.3  on 
the  Richter  scale  and  was  epicentered 
under  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  The  jolt 
along  the  northwest-trending  Mesa  Fault 
triggered  a  simultaneous  slippage  of  the 
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(Left)  The  Court  House  (note  the  columns  askew), 
which  was  eventually  condemned. 

(Below)  Outdoor  banking  during  the  city's  rebuild- 
ing. 


east-west  More  Ranch  Fault.  The  result 
was  a  double  whammy  for  the  sleeping 
(itvol  Santa  Barbara  during  whi<  h,ioi  1 ' 
interminable  seconds,  all  hell  broke 
loose. 

The  Anapamu  Street  wing  oi  the  San 
Mauos  Building  i<><  ked  easi  and  west  to 
hammer  the  adjoin  in  g  Sun  Street  wing, 
causing  the  four-story  corner  section  of 
the  L-shaped  structure  to  collapse  in  a 
heap  of  rubble  on  what  todaj  is  the  site  of 
the  Woolworth  store.  Later,  rescue 
workers  found  the  crushed  body  of  Dr. 
Angle,  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
casualty  in  the  Big  Shake. 

Across  State  Street,  with  dust  still  toil- 
ins  skyward  from  the  San  Marcos  Build- 
ing, the  anonymous  street  sweeper  went 
dazedly  on  with  his  task  of  brooming  lit- 
l(  1  into  his  dust  pan,  although  now  the 
^tter  was  mingled  with  rock  and  brick 
and  kindling  wood  debris. 

Out  at  the  Old  Mission,  Fr.  Augustine 
was  knocked  to  the  floor  of  the  ancient 
choir  loft  as  the  century-old  bell  towers  of 


the  church  toppled  overhead,  with  bells 
whic  h  had  been  cast  in  Peru  and  Spain  in 
the  16th  century  clanging  a  macabre 
knell  for  the  stricken  city  as  they  dangled 
askew  on  then  yokes.  The  venerable  friar, 
attempting  to  escape,  tumbled  through  a 
gaping  hole  in  an  upstairs  corridor  of  the 
monastery  and  plunged  into  a  museum 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  emerging 
shaken  but  uninjured. 

Over  on  the  Mesa,  city  manager  Nunn, 
in  the  act  of  getting  up,  was  flung  back- 
ward on  his  bed  by  the  initial  temblor. 
His  attempts  to  reach  the  shelter  of  a 
nearby  doorway  were  described  later  as 
being  akin  to  lurching  across  the  deck  of  a 
ship  in  a  typhoon.  For  Nunn,  a  48  hour 
work  period  lay  ahead,  without  rest. 

Incredibly,  beach  jogger  Vitus  Hatha- 
way felt  no  earth  motion  at  all,  even 
though  he  was  squarely  atop  the  Mesa 
Fault  where  it  c  rossed  West  Beach.  He  no- 
ticed that  the  age-old  landmark  of  Castle 
Rock,  around  the  point  east  of  today's  La 
Playa     Stadium,     had  mysteriously 


cracked.  But  not  until  Hathaway  had 
jogged  ba<  k  to  State  Street  and  turned  in- 
land did  he  realize  that  something  unusu- 
al had  occurred.  Smokelike  dust  had  put  a 
pall  over  the  city  scape,  but  not  enough  to 
hide  the  tact  that  most  of  the  shabby 
buildings  lining  lower  State  Street  had 
dumped  their  stone  and  brick  facades  on 
the  empty  sidewalks.  Had  the  shake  come 
an  hour  or  so  later,  the  pedestrian  death 
toll  would  have  been  enormous. 

Nearby,  at  35  State  Street,  Hathaway 
stared  at  the  Californian  Hotel,  a  steel- 
frame,  four-story  structure  which  had 
had  its  grand  opening  only  four  days  be- 


Walker  A.  Tompkins,  our  well-known  local  histori- 
an, broke  into  pulp  western  magazines  at  age  21, 
receiving  his  nickname,  "T wo  Gun  Tompkins."  Af- 
ter writing  35  books  he  turned  briefly  to  television, 
creating  scripts  for  "The  Cisco  Kid",  "Death  Valley 
Days"  and  "The  Lone  Ranger."  Later  he  settled  on 
biography  and  history,  with  a  specialty  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  area,  and  he  is  now  preparing  his  fiftieth 
book. 
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fore.  Now  its  brick  walls  lay  pulverized 
like  breadcrumbs  on  all  four  sides,  expos- 
ing the  tiers  of  interior  rooms  like  cells  in 
a  honeycomb,  where  guests  were  franti- 
cally tying  bedsheets  to  plumbing  fix- 
tures and  sliding  down  to  safety. 

A  guest  who  had  registered  at  the  Cali- 
fornian  Hotel  the  night  before,  and  who 
had  played  poker  with  friends  until  the 
wee  hours,  recounted  afterwards  that  he 
was  awakened  in  his  second-story  room 
by  the  sun  blazing  in  his  eyes.  Still  in  an 
alcoholic  hangover,  he  climbed  out  of 
bed,  failing  to  notice  that  the  floor  sagged 
at  a  strange  tilt,  and  staggered  over  to 
reach  the  window  and  pull  down  the 
shade. 

"I  couldn't  find  the  windowshade 
pull,''  he  recalled.  "To  tell  the  truth,  I 
couldn't  find  the  window.  In  my  confu- 
sion it  took  me  some  time  to  realize  I  had 
apparently  rented  a  room  which  didn't 
have  an  outside  wall,  which  I  felt  was  car- 
rying cross-ventilation  a  bit  far.  I  peered 
over  the  edge  and  was  shocked  cold  sober 
when  I  found  myself  looking  down  into 
the  very  room  where  I  had  played  poker 
most  of  the  night.  Believe  me,  I  swore  off 
liquor  then  and  there." 

Over  at  the  Southern  Counties  Gas 
Company  plant  on  the  East  Side,  an  alert 
engineer  about  to  go  off  duty,  Henry  Ketz, 
had  spun  a  master  valve  to  stop  the  flow 
of  gas  to  Santa  Barbara's  network  of 
mains.  By  that  act  Ketz  became  an  instant, 
if  unsung  hero,  for  he  had  spared  Santa 
Barbara  the  holocaust  which  had  des- 
troyed much  of  San  Francisco  after  the 
earthquake  of  April  1906.  His  quick 
thinking  was  matched  by  that  of  night 
watchman  V.  N.  Engle,  on  duty  at  the  Ed- 
ison power  plant  on  lower  Castillo  Street. 
He  clawed  his  way  through  a  tangle  of 
wreckage  and,  at  the  risk  of  electrocuting 
himself,  managed  to  pull  a  master  switch 
to  cut  the  high  voltage  from  the  countless 
arcing  tangles  of  power  lines  scattered 
throughout  the  downtown  area. 

(Incredibly,  fire  department  records 
show  that  only  one  minor  blaze  occurred 
in  Santa  Barbara  the  morning  of  the  Big 
Shake.  It  involved  an  ignition  system 
blaze  in  an  Enterprise  Laundry  truck 
parked  in  front  of  Parma's  store  in  the  700 
block  of  State  Street,  a  fire  which  had  no 
relation  to  the  earthquake.) 

To  the  west,  at  the  far  end  of  the  Mesa, 
the  Santa  Barbara  government  light- 
house, built  in  1856  and  long  a  tourist  at- 
traction second  only  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Missions,  had  its  30  foot  tower  toppled 
like  a  bowling  pin.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  Riviera,  a  major  casualty  was  Shef- 
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Beld  Reservoir,  650  feet  above  sea  level 
(and,  as  scientists  were  later  to  prove,  di- 
rectly above  the  More  Ranch  Fault).  The 
reservoir  waters  were  impounded  behind 
an  earthfill  dam  measuring  25  feet  high 
and  800  feet  long,  with  an  outer  crust  of 
concrete.  When  the  subterranean  upheav- 
al occurred,  Sheffield  Dam  disintegrated 
like  an  overturned  jigsaw  puzzle.  The 
breach  released  45  million  gallons  of 
stored  water  from  Gibraltar  Lake  via  Mis- 
sion Tunnel,  which  formed  a  thundering 
wall  sluicing  into  scenic  Sycamore  Can- 
yon (locus  of  the  disastrous  summer  1977 
brush  fire  which  destroyed  over  250 
homes)  and  churned  its  way  to  the  sea, 
spreading  into  a  lake  which  covered  the 
lower  Milpas  district  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet.  Miraculously,  there  was  no  loss  of 
human  life. 

The  destruction  of  Sheffield  Reservoir 
is  reportedly  the  only  casein  engineering 
history  where  a  seismic  disturbance 
breached  an  earthfill  dam,  although  the 
Sylmar,  California  quake  of  1972  did 
heavy  damage  to  the  Van  Norman  Dam, 
another  allegedly  earthquake-pro<  >1 
earthfill  barrier.  It  did  not  fail,  but  it  had 
to  be  abandoned. 

Several  witnesses  reported  that  earth 
waves  were  actually  visible  in  the  East 
Bca<  h  area,  coming  in  under  the  surf  and 
across  the  land  surface.  These  reports 
were  verified  by  the  fact  that  heavy-gauge 
steel  rails  on  the  streetcar  line  between 
Stcai  us  Wharf  and  the  Bird  Refuge  were 
snapped  and  twisted,  while  thick  asphalt 
and  concrete  paving  on  the  waterfront 
boulevard  buckled  and  shattered  like  sug- 
ai  ( i  listing  on  a  cake. 

Supposedly  earthquake-proof  steel 
frame  buildings,  such  as  the  ( Central  (Bal- 
boa) Building  and  its  sister  structure,  the 
Carrillo  Hotel,  remained  standing  but  re- 
quired costly  repairs  and  reinforcement. 
The  same  was  true  for  Santa  Barbara's 
only  "skyscraper,"  the  Granada  Build- 
ing. As  a  direct  result  of  its  1925  earth- 
quake experience,  Santa  Barbara  law 
now  prohibits  any  building  to  exceed 
four  stories. 

Santa  Barbara  s  leading  hotel,  the  New 
Arlington  (the  Biltmore  was  still  two 
years  in  the  future,  and  the  Potter  had 
burned  down  four  years  prior  to  the  Big 
Shake),  dated  from  1912  and  was  in  the 
Mission  style  of  architecture.  One  of  its 
two  dummy  bell  towers  concealed  a 
60,000  gallon  water  tank  under  its  dome. 
The  earthquake  started  the  water  slosh- 
ing from  side  to  side  until  the  oscillations 
caused  the  tank  to  plummet  four  floors  tc 
ground  level,  killing  two  occupants  ofde- 
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luxe  suites  below  . 

The  public  library,  dating  from  1917  at 
the  corner  of  Anapamu  and  Anacapa 
Streets  (it  is  slated  for  rebuilding  in  1978) 
lost  both  its  east  and  west  fronts.  Across 
the  street  the  Roman -domed  county 
courthouse,  built  in  1872,  sustained  dam- 
age enough  to  cause  it  to  be  condemned, 
i\s  Corinthian  columns  ominously  as- 
kew. The  city  jail  and  hall  of  records  fac- 
ing the  corner  of  Figueroa  and  Anacapa 
Streets  lost  their  roofs  and  the  county 
clerk's  filing  cabinets  were  upset,  spew- 
ing the  records  of  a  hundred  years  onto 
the  floor.  These  were  not  completely  un- 
scrambled until  a  microfilming  project 
was  completed  in  the  early  1970s,  almost 
half  a  century  after  the  disaster. 

Elsewhere,  Santa  Barbara's  first  mod- 
uli office  building,  the  Cook  or  Upper 
(;io(  k  Building  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
State  and  Carrillo  Streets,  had  to  be  razed, 
as  was  the  third  story  and  Westminster 
chimes  towei  of  the  Fithian  Building 
(now  called  the  Park  Building)  at  State 
and  Ortega  Streets,  The  three-story  brick 
St.  Vincent's  Orphanage  in  the  900  block 
oi  De  la  Vina  Street  lost  its  roof  and  top 
floor  also. 

The  original  Santa  Barbara  High 
School  building  of  1901  at  the  corner  of 
Anapamu  and  De  la  Vina  Streets,  now  the 
site  ol  a  lawn  bowling  clubhouse,  was  a 
stone  block  structure  which  collapsed. 
Fortunately  it  had  been  replaced  only  a 
year  before  by  a  new  school  at  East  Ana- 
pamu and  Nopal  Streets,  a  facility  which 
withstood  the  shake.  It  would  probably 
have  burned  down  had  it  not  been  for  the 
heroic  efforts  of  teacher  Roscoe  Lyons, 
w  ho  put  out  a  l  ire  caused  by  spilled  chem- 
i(  als  in  a  c  lassroom  laboratory. 

Othei  schools,  fortunately  empty  be- 
( ause  of  summer  vacation  and  the  early 
hour,  did  not  fare  well.  The  Wilson, 
McKinley  and  Lincoln  schools  were  shat- 
tered beyond  repair.  Franklin  and  Roose- 
\elt.  built  to  identical  blueprints  only  a 
year  previously,  escaped  serious  damage. 

The  County  General  Hospital  west  of 
town,  and  St.  Francis  Hospital  on  the 
slope  of  Mission  Ridge,  sustained  such 
heavy  damage  that  patients  had  to  be 
i  vacuated.  They  were  transferred  to  Cot- 
tage Hospital,  which  remained  intact. 

(  onsidering  the  fact  that  Santa  Barba- 
i  a  had  a  population  of  25,000  at  the  time, 
tin  toll  of  human  life  and  limb  was 
in<  redibly  low:  thirteen  dead  and  only  29 
injured  seriously  enough  to  require  hos- 
pital treatment. 

The  reaction  of  Santa  Barbara  citizens 
t<  >  the  earthquake  that  morning  remains  a 


Study  in  human  valor.  Recovering  from 
their  inital  shock  and  terror,  citizens  set 
about  helping  each  other.  By  8:30  a.m., 
I  i.  Harvey  L  kiler  had  local  Naval  Re- 
serve  militiamen  patrolling  the  streets, 
assisting  police  and  firemen  in  control- 
ling traffic  and  preventing  looters  from 
entering  stores  which  had  lost  walls  or 
windows. 

Despite  the  lack  of  electric  power,  two 
young  wireless  hobbyists,  Graham 
George  and  Brandon  Went  worth,  were 
successful  in  setting  up  emergency  com- 
munications  with  the  outside  world. 
These  enterprising  ham  operators  began 
by  salvaging  a  superheterodyne  receiver 
out  of  the  window  display  of  a  wrecked 


Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Church  at  State  and  Figueroa 
Streets,  whose  brick  facade  fell  off  its  framework. 
Looters  stole  the  altar  vessels  of  gold  and  silver. 


store.  They  hung  an  antenna  across  State 
Street  and  found  batteries  to  power  the 
set. 

"In  those  days  about  the  only  radio  sta- 
tion you  could  be  sure  of  pulling  in  was 
KF1  in  Los  Angeles,"  George  recalls.  "We 
tuned  in  KFI  and  were  relieved  to  find 
them  playing  music  and  reading  weather 
reports  as  usual,  which  dispelled  the 
rumors  that  the  quake  had  leveled  Los 
Angeles.  In  fact,  Angelenos  were  totally 
unaware  that  a  major  disaster  had  struck 
the  coast  90  miles  to  the  north.  As  it 
turned  out,  Santa  Barbara  and  the  South 
Coast  was  the  only  area  damaged." 

Graham  and  Wentworth  assembled  a 
Ford  spark  coil,  storage  batteries  from 
wrecked  cars,  a  key  from  the  Western  Un- 
ion office,  and  haywired  themselves  a 
"breadboard"  spark-gap  radio  transmit- 
ter which  they  set  up  on  a  bridge  table  in 
the  middle  of  State  Street,  using  the  street- 
car tracks  for  a  ground  connection. 

Wentworth  tapped  out  an  SOS.  The 
distress  call  was  picked  up  by  the  wireless 
operator  aboard  an  oil  tanker  at  sea.  He 
relayed  the  terrible  news  to  Coast  Guard 
authorities  in  Long  Beach,  who  in  turn 
alerted  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  in  San  Diego, 
home  port  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  The  battle- 
ship Arkansas,  carrying  medical  supplies 
and  a  platoon  of  United  States  Marines, 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  Santa 


Barbara's  aid. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  which  lost  its  lo- 
(  omotive  roundhouse  on  East  Beach,  re- 
ported its  telegraph  line  to  Los  Angeles 
was  open  and  ready  to  handle  emergency 
traffic  out  of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  city  mayor  on  the  morning  of  the 
earthquake  was  G  M.  Andera,  a  State 
Street  clothing  merchant  who  set  up 
emergency  headquarters  at  the  undam- 
aged, year-old  city  hall  and  co-ordinated 
relief  and  rescue  efforts  for  days  to  comJ 
Emergency  services  such  as  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army ,  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
erected  field  offices  under  canvas  on  the 
greensward  of  De  la  Guerra  Plaza  front- 
ing city  hall  before  the  morning  was 
spent. 

Tom  Storke,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News,  had  his  four-year-old  building 
overlooking  the  plaza  closed  to  his  em- 
ployees until  it  was  ascertained  that  tin 
structure  was  safe  to  enter.  Storke  moved 
a  job  press  out  onto  the  plaza,  borrowed  a 
small  gasoline  engine  from  Ott's  Hard- 
ware Store  and  published  a  number  of 
single-sheet  "earthquake  extras"  to  keep 
the  populace  abreast  of  developments 
during  the  day.  His  rival  editor,  Reginald 
Fernald  of  the  Morning  Press  (the  two 
newspapers  merged  to  form  the  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press  dining  the  earl] 
years  of  the  Depression),  also  issued 
earthquake  extras.  Both  have  become  col- 
lectors' items. 

God  had  not  exempted  His  houses  of 
worship  from  damage.  In  addition  to  the 
Old  Mission  towers,  the  original  Oui 
Lady  of  Sorrows  Church,  an  outgrow  th 
of  the  Royal  Presidio  chapel  of  1782  lo- 
cated at  State  and  Figueroa  Streets,  had  to 
be  torn  down  and  rebuilt  on  another  siti 
Similarly  damaged  was  the  stone  block 
edifice  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  at 
State  and  Micheltorena.  which  was  I 
built  with  the  same  vulnerable  materials. 
Lesser  damage  was  inflicted  on  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Anapamu  Street 
and  All  Saints  by  the  Sea  Episcopal 
Church  in  Montecito.  During  the  weeks 
following  the  Big  Shake,  many  congrega- 
tions worshipped  out-of-doors  at  Alame- 
da Plaza  and  other  city  parks. 

There  was  good  news  as  well.  More 
modern  reinforced  concrete  buildings 
withstood  the  earthquake  with  little  or 
no  damage:  the  new  high  school,  the 
Lobero  Theater,  City  Hall,  the  Masonic 
Temple,  the  Post  Office.  Still  intact  was 
rickety  Stearns  Wharf,  the  venerable  Casa 
de  la  Guerra  dating  from  1827,  and  the 
popular  tourist  attractions  of  El  Paseo, 
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i lit*  Sueet  in  Spain,  and  die  Meridian  Stu- 
dios. 

Postmaster  James  B.  Rickard,  taking 
no  chances,  moved  his  postal  workers 
into  a  garage  near  the  railroad  station  on 
lower  Chapala  Street  and  kept  the  mail 
moving  efficiently.  The  city's  financial 
institutions,  vital  to  its  recovery,  opened 
temporary  offices  in  front  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Center  on  Carrillo  Street.  Ira  C.  Kra- 
mer, a  prominent  realtor,  organized  the 
B<  >\  Scouts  as  message  hearers. 

Shortly  before  midnight  the  battleship 
Arkansas  dropped  anchor  off  Stearns 
Wharf,  responding  to  the  ham  radio  SOS 
call  of  that  morning.  The  Navy  rushed  its 
Marines  ashore,  turned  over  tons  of  relief 
supplies  and  strung  submarine  power  ca- 
bles from  ihip  to  shore  to  supply  elc<  trie  i- 
ty  for  the  city  until  power  lines  could  be 
repaired.  For  several  weeks  thereafter  the 
Marines  bivouacked  in  a  city  of  pup  tents 
on  the  football  gridiron  of  the  high 
school's  Pea  body  Stadium. 

Al  tershocks  kept  the  populace  in  a  state 
Ol  jitters  fol  weeks,  more  than  a  thousand 

ol  them  being  recorded.  Hundreds  slept 
on  mattresses  <>i  blankets  spread  in  bade 
yards  01  in  public  parks.  Thousands  of 
families  did  then  cooking  out -ol -doors, 
to  the  delight  of  the  small  fry,  until  they 
fell  it  was  safe  to  retire  indoors. 


Even  on  Quake  Day,  American  humor 
undei  stress  manifested  itsell.  A  merchant 
displayed  a  sign  reading: 

EARTHQUAKE  SPECIALS 
QUAKER  Oats 
Milk  SHARKS 
Property  damage  was  assessed  at  $15 
million— about  a  tenth  of  what  it  would 
be  today.  W  hile  the  quake  caused  a  tem- 
porary exodus  ol  property  owners,  and 
real  estate  values  plummeted  to  all-time 
lows.  Santa  Barbara  made  a  quick  eco- 
nomic ie(  ovei  5 . 

Many  historians  refer  to  the  1925  earth- 
quake as  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The 
town,  that  fateful  morning  of  June  29, 
presented  an  architecturally  jumbled  face 
to  the  world.  Well-built  structures 
withstood  the  shocks;  only  the  jerry-built 
houses  and  sioies  were  expunged  by  the 
earthquake,  almost  as  if  Providence  had 
taken  a  broom  to  a  gigantic  urban  renew- 
al project,  (leaning  out  in  one  swoop 
most  ot  Santa  Barbara's  ugliness. 

Out  of  the  ruins  emerged  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara which  is  famous  around  the  world 
fol  its  unique  Hispanic-Mediterranean 
image,  envied  by  cosmopolites  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  America. 

The  metamorphosis  from  grub  to  but- 
terfly was  dire*  tl\  due  to  the  Big  Shake  of 
'25,  which  in  that  light  must  be  regarded 


as  the  laboi  pains  ol  a  municipal  rebirth 
accomplished  by  means  of  architectuial 
review,  rigidly  enforced  zoning  control* 
and  building  codes. 

Did  Santa  Barbara  profit  fromitsearth- 
quake  experience?   Newcomers  some! 
times  wonder.  They  see  expensive  homes 
hem-  built  on  stilts  tojul  over  steep  hill- 
sides like  open  drawers  in  a  dresser.  The, 
see  brickwork  still  being  used  on  build- 
ing facades.  Massive  stone  bl<,<  kg  <,1V(, )() 
mantic  atmosphere  to  the  fabulous  "Cas- 
te in  Spain"  whic  h  in  1928  replaced  the 
original  county  courthouse,  but  would 
thai  masonry  survive  another  big  shod- 
And  why  was  Sheffield  Dam  rebuilt  on 
the  site  of  the  original?  Did  engineers  as- 
sume that  the  More  Ranch  Fault  on 
which  it  sits  would  remain  dormant 
forever?  In  1925  the  path  of  released 
Hood  waters  was  sparsely  populated  and 
no  drownings  occurred.  Today  thearea is 
heavily  built  up.  And  why  was  Robin- 
son's department  store  built  above  the 
"hot  spot"  where  two  major  faults  inter- 
sect? 

Engineers  are  confident  that  today's 
building  tec  hnology  makes  construction 
quake-resistant  As  for  the  man  in  the 
street,  he  prefers  to  risk  a  quake  even  50 
years  or  so  to  a  Midwestern  tornado  or 
Fast  Coast  hurricane  every  year. 


Edword  Borem  1873-1945     "Bucking  Bronco"  %%  x  5* 
Pen  and  ink  Drawing 
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Santa  Barbara  's  Oldest  Gallery 
Quality.  Integrity.  Honesty 


CONTEMPORARY 
WESTERN 
OLD  MASTERS 
EARLY  CALIFORNIA 
ARTISTS 


Montecito  Village 
1470  East  Valley  Road 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93108 
Phone  (805)  969-3533 
Mon.-Sat.  10am-5pm 


BEAUTIFUL 
SANTA  BARBARA 
HOMES 
BY 


Most  every  woman,  as  she 
shops  for  her  home,  has 
a  mental  picture  of  just 
how  she  wants  her  home 
to  ultimately  look.  Not 
so  easy,  however,  is  get- 
ting that  picture  trans- 
ferred from  mind's  eye 
to  reality.  And  that  is 
where  professional  counsel 
can  be  invaluable.  Counsel 
on  color  coordination, 
textural  compatibility, 
and  of  course,  all-important 
wearability,  cleanability 
and  cost.  Hayward's  has 
had  86  years  of  experience 
in  helping  Santa  Barbara 
families  turn  their  dreams 
into  beautiful  realities. 


1025  Santa  Barbara  Street 

SHOP  DAILY  9  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 

SHOP  SATURDAY  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 
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The  Santa  Ynez  Valley  Real  Estate  Company 

Presents: 


Relaxed  country  living  in  the  lower 
foothills  of  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley  A  few 
exclusive  estate  parcels  from  5  to  20 
acres  in  size,  abundant  water  to  each 
parcel,  paved  roads,  electricity,  many 
oak  trees,  views,  several  thousand 
acres  to  ride  and  hike  with  deeded  riding 


This  luxury  ranch  development  is  just  a 
short  distance  due  north  of  the  town  of 
Santa  Ynez.  Priced  from  $55,000  to 
$83,000  with  7  year  terms.  Write  P.  0. 
Box  24,  Solvang,  CA  93463  or  Phone 
(805)688-5717. 
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MOIMTECITO  REALTY 

J.  WARREN  CHURCHILL,  Realtor 
1470  EAST  VALLEY  ROAD  •  MONTECITO,  CALIFORNIA   93108   •  TELEPHONE  (805)  969-3221 


Arthur  W.  Bromfield 
Sylvia  Brickley 
Edward  F.  Brown 
Jean  Collins 
Ray  R.  Conner 
Ambrose  C.  Cramer 
Bill  Gardner 
Ann  C.  Little 
Helen  McComb 
Guy  R.  Roop 
Karl  de  L.  Ward 


fBOPf  «Mlf  S  LARGE  OB  SMlLI  /y    Bl-T   Al*AYS  DISTINCTIVE 


Montecito  Office 
51 6  San  Ysidro  Rd. 
969-501 1 


Santa  Barbara  Office 
100  E.  De  La  Guerra  St. 
963-8911 


William  A.  Slater.  Ill 
John  Anwiler 
Judy  Bergman 
Pat  Bivans 
Virginia  Crockett 
Garvena  Ericksen 
William  M.  Hanssen 
Barbara  Kerr 
Constance  Tomlinson 
Alvin  C.  Weingand 


Stained  Glass: 
The  Captive  Rainbow 


By  Harrierre  von  Dreron 


The  renaissance  of  stained  glass  as  an  ele- 
ment of  architecture  is  visible  all  around 
us.  Eye-catching,  commercially  produced 
glass  adorns  restaurants,  shops  and  resi- 
dences, and  among  artists  there  is  a  re- 
vived interest  in  using  this  almost  magi- 
cal medium  as  their  vehicle  for 
expression,  as  their  palette. 

Two  such  artists,  Robert  Howard  and 
Phil  McKenna  of  the  Sun  Studio  (906 
West  Mission),  have  just  completed  an 

I  ^k>)&  &s 


extraordinary  project,  an  all-glass  cylin- 
drical floor  lamp  13  inches  in  diameter 
and  five  and  a  half  feet  high.  Its  develop- 
ment required  months  of  experimenta- 
tion, particularly  with  the  technique  of 
"slumping"  glass.  Slumping  is  accom- 
plished by  reheating  glass  to  1200  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  precise  temperature  at 
which  it  will  sag.  Then  it  is  laid  over  a 
form  to  harden  into  the  desired  shape, 
creating   sculptural   and  architectural 
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ROBERT  HOWARD  AND  PHIL  MCKENNA 


A  glorious  kingdom  of  birds  and  animals.  Our 
fantastical  menagerie  from  Bustamante's 
own  brilliant  imagination.  Rendered  in  gleaming 
brass  and  tin.  What  marvelous  housepets. 


pieces.  These  are  joined  with  the  use  of 
copper  foil,  a  technique  developed  by 
Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  in  the  early  1900s 
which  has  freed  glassmakers  from  two  se- 
rious limitations.  First,  they  can  now  use 
smaller  pieces  for  more  detailed  designs 
than  were  possible  with  the  older  lead- 
bound  stained  glass.  Second,  glass  crafts- 
men are  no  longer  limited  to  flat  forms, 
like  windows,  because  the  copper  foil 
creates  a  light,  structurally  sound  unit. 

Howard  and  McKenna's  innovative 
lamp  links  several  types  of  glass  made  in 
Europe  and  America.  American  glass 
from  the  older  manufacturers  is  machine- 
made,  poured  from  huge  vats  like  candy 
and  flattened  to  a  uniform  thickness. 
Generally  it  is  opaque  and  sometimes 
marbled.  With  the  renewed  interest  in 
stained  glass  during  the  past  five  \ 
three  new  foundries  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  West  Coast  which  specialize 
in  the  hand  casting  of  glass.  The  molten 
material  is  ladled  out  and  pressed  be- 
tween two  rollers  like  a  pizza  dough;  the 
result  is  glass  with  a  varying  texture, 
often  with  ripples,  ranging  from  translu- 
cent to  opaque.  European  glass  makers, 
mostly  Germans,  produce  a  clear  glass 
called  "antique"  for  its  wavy  quality 
which  distorts  images  like  old-fashioned 
glass  from  the  turn  of  the  centurv.  It  is 
hand-blown  into  cylinders,  then  cut 
lengthwise;  the  pieces  are  allowed  to  set- 
tle flat  on  the  oven  bottom  and  then  re- 
moved to  cool. 

The  lamp  made  by  Howard  and 
McKenna  incorporates  antique  German 
glass,  hand-cast  glass  from  Portland,  and 
German  machine-made  glass;  design  ele- 
ments which  appear  in  this  prototype  in- 
clude geometric  and  free  forms.  From  the 
lamp's  base,  with  its  rectilinear  outline 
the  lamp  rises  to  a  burst  of  horizontal  de- 
signs and  vivid  colors  at  the  top.  The 
huge  lamp's  ceramic  brick  base  is  set  on 
casters  for  easy  mobility  in  a  room. 

This  marriage  of  functional,  mobile 
and  dimensional  aspects  opens  the  way  to 
a  new  appreciation  of  stained  glass,  not 
only  as  an  element  of  architecture  but  as 
an  almost  virgin  medium  for  the  fine  arts. 
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"Quality  and  elegant  simplicity  are  the 
to  elements  in  our  designs/ '  say  Howard 
and  McKenna.  "We  are  interested  in  re- 
ducing the  idea  to  its  most  basic  state- 
ment. The  distinguishing  feature  of 
stained  glass  is  the  purity  and  intensity  of 
the  light  which  is  transmitted  through  it. 
No  other  medium  has  such  an  intimate 
relationship  with  light  " 

Vs  is  the  case  with  other  artists  who 
work  in  media  with  commercial  applica- 
nts. Howard  and  McKenna  have 
learned  more  than  craftsmanship. 
\\ .  irking  for  oneself  in  an  artistic  endea- 
vor that  must  be  run  like  a  business  is  a 
challenge,"  says  McKenna.  "An  and  bus- 
iness are  not  at  all  contradictory;  the  same 
qualities  of  sensitivity  and  insight  that 
apply  to  art,  when  directed  toward  busi- 
ngs, can  build  an  interesting  enterprise, 
[t's  nice  to  know  that  your  job  is  to  create 
beauty." 

These  two  talented  men,  both  gradu- 
ates of  UCSB  (Howard  with  an  M.F.A.  in 
1973  and  McKenna  with  a  B.A.  in  1972) 
are  producing  custom  made,  signed 
pieces  as  well  as  the  more  usual  windows, 
doors  and  skylights.  Their  work  can  be 
seen  at  the  Elizabeth  Former  Gallery  in 
Piccadilly  Square  (813  State  Street  >. 

Another  successful  local  glass  crafts- 
man is  Steven  Handelman.  He  has  a  long 
list  of  private  and  commercial  clients  for 
whom  he  produces  stained,  etched  and 
beveled  glass  fashioned  into  doors,  win- 
dows, headboards,  skylights,  room  divid- 
ers1  lampshades,  signs  and  storefronts. 
The  past  year  has  been  enormously  pro- 
ductive for  Handelman,  who  arrived  here 
in  1973  from  St.  Louis  where  he  had  been 
designing  and  manufacturing  accessories 
in  leather.  He  became  interested  in 
stained  glass  as  a  more  exciting  medium 
to  showcase  his  design  talents. 

His  largest  commercial  piece  is  a  win- 
dow measuring  more  than  300  square  feel 
which  he  designed  for  a  restaurant  in 
Santa  Rosa.  It  is  a  series  of  radiating  arcs, 
mounted  in  a  solid-beamed  frame,  using 
transparent  glass  so  that  ambient  light 
will  illuminate  the  restaurant's  dark 


You 

Are  Cordially  Invited 
to  support  the  development  of 

PUBLIC  RADIO 
FOR  THE 
CHANNEL  COUNTIES 

dedicated  to  bringing  FM 
Public  Radio  to  the  citizens 
of  Santa  Barbara  and 
Ventura  County 

STEREO  FINE  ARTS 
&  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
PROGRAMMING 

AN  AFFILIATE  OF  NATIONAL 
PUBLIC  RADIO 

Support  this  vital  dimension  of 

electronic  communication 
by  sending  your  tajc-deductible 
contribution  to: 

Conejo  Public  Broadcasters ,  Inc. 

PUBLIC  RADIO  FOR 
THE  CHANNEL  COUNTIES 

P.O.  Bo?c  1405 
Thousand  Oaks,  California  91360 
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wood  interior.  Handel  mans  work  can  be 
seen  at  Steven  Handelman  Studios  (2101 
Chapala  Street). 

A  fourth  noteworthy  Santa  Barbara  art- 
ist in  stained  glass  is  Elias  Chiacos,  a  de- 
signer with  obvious  originality  and  sensi- 
tivity who  has  been  working  in  the  area 
for  three  years,  having  learned  the  craft 
from  John  Pedersen  (below).  "Glass  al- 
ways seemed  like  an  exciting  medium," 
says  Chiacos,  "but  I  felt  it  was  used  in  a 
somewhat  garish  way.  I  wanted  to  ex- 
plore the  subtleties  of  glass  and  attempt  a 
synthesis  of  classical  techniques  and  in- 
novative designs."  His  work,  too,  can  be 
seen  at  the  Elizabeth  Former  Gallery;  his 


Studio  is  located  at  469  Mountain  Drive. 

John  Pedersen  and  Nadya  Penoff  of  the 
Elemental  Earth  Shop  (130  East  Canon 
Perdido  Street)  work  together  on  design 
and  production  and  are  also  suppliers  ol 
art  glass.  They  grew  up  in  Santa  Barbara, 
were  educated  at  UCSB,  and  became  in- 
volved with  stained  glass  making  in  1970, 
after  John's  father,  a  glass  craftsman, 
brought  back  from  Denmark  a  large  box 
of  glass  scraps  with  which  John  experi- 
mented. One  of  the  first  in  the  area  to  pro- 
duce art  glass,  John  decided  to  open  a 
shop,  teaching  at  the  same  lime  at  UCSB 
in  the  Cultural  Arts  Department.  His 
wife,  Nadya,  started  designing  with  him 
in  1972;  together  they  have  produced 


many  original  pieces  for  various  diem 
and  were  recently  commissioned  to 
26  windows  for  ten  residences  in  then 
Descanso  project  located  at  Stait 
Constance  Streets. 

Elemental  Earth  carries  the 
stock  of  imported  hand-blown  glass  \ 
mestic  cathedral  glass  (a  textuiedprodua 
resembling  colored  "bathroom"  giass) 
and  opalescent  glass  ,„  the  tri-counties 
The  shop  also  stocks  glass-making  pat. 
terns  and  instructional  books,  and  con- 
ducts classes.  |  Pederson  and  hisassoi  i 
Chuck  Abraham,  are  teachers  at  Adult 
Education  as  well.) 

The  Butterfields,  Ken  and  Cyndi,  rep. 
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manufacturers  of  fine  furniture  &  |ewelry 
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Add  an  accent  of  warmth  to  your 
bedroom  with  our  hand  embroidered 
bedspreads  and  unique  accessories 
Piccadilly  Square  962-3995 


Exclusively  featuring  custom 
upholstered  wicker  furniture 
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